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Before long we shall know if the efforts of the seventh 
British Everest expedition have been crowned with 
success; for by the end of this month or the first week in 
June the monsoon is due, and avalanches sweeping down 
the southern approaches will have made the summit 
unattainable. The prospects are here discussed by the 
well-known British explorer and climber John Brown, who 
personally knows Colonel John Hunt, the leader, and 
several members of his party. 


Tn numbers, this year's party is 
-*■ the strongest ever to assault 

Everest—a dozen white men and 
more than 300 porters. 

The northerly approach to 
Everest from Tibet was the British 

route for all the expeditions 

between 1921 and 1938, but it can¬ 
not now be used owing to the 
Chinese military control of Tibet. 

Eric Shipfon, with my friend. 

Bill Murray, Michael Ward, and 
Tom Bourdillon, solved the 
problem of a southerly approach 
in 1951, when they discovered a 
practical route from the West Cvvm 
to the South Col. 

PERILS OF HEIGHT 

The Swiss expedition last year 
carried on from where Shipton had 
pointed the .way, and but for bad 
weather might have reached the 
summit. Lambert and the Sherpa 
porter Tensing spent a terrible 
nicht in the final camo at over 
27,000 feet. 

It is the final 2000 feet that is so 
hazardous. Every step is agony. 

It is not that the climb itself is 
very difficult; there arc mountains 
far more difficult than Everest, 
such as .Mustagh Ata, K2, and 
Kar.changanga. But Everest is the 
highest on earth, and when a man 
gets above 26,000 feet he begins to 
lose control of his body and mind. 

Some people believe that death 
is certain at an altitude of 29,000 
feet, so that even a successful 
Everest climber would die unless 
he had oxygen apparatus. 

NEED FOR OXYGEN 

My own view, based on the 
evidence of Shipton, Tilman, and 
General Norton, is that if the con¬ 
ditions happen to be just right— 
dry snow, no wind, and good visi¬ 
bility—the mountain can be con¬ 
quered without oxygen. Oxygen 
must be carried, however, for the 
experience of previous climbers 
shows that every possible aid is re¬ 
quired, as conditions have only 
once been known to be near¬ 
perfect. 

On several expeditions it was 
found on reaching Everest that the 
weather was so had that it would 
have been foolhardy to go on. 

Above 26,000 feet men do 
strange things. There may be a 
faise feeling of strength and vigour, 


WILL MOUNT EVEREST 
BE CONQUERED? 

Seventh British assault on summit 
of the world’s highest peak 


Piping aboard 

An unusual sight on an aircraft-carrier 
is a sailor playing bagpipes. Elec¬ 
trician’s Mate James Little hopes to 
form a pipe hand on HMS 'J’heseiis, 
and here he is seen giving a lesson to 
some of his shipmates. 


which is almost certain to lead to 
trouble. On the other ,hand a 
climber may be lurching about, a 
sick man, but determined to go 
on, and thus hazarding the chances 
of others who feel fitter. The 
brain does not function properly, 
owing to the lack of oxygen. 

At a height of only 18,000 feet 
I have felt that I did not care'if I 
went on living or not, and was in 
a senseless rage with my com¬ 
panions. 


NO FIXED RULES 


There are no fixed rules about 
this effect of altitudes, as every¬ 
one has a different reaction. It 
all depends on the conditions, and 
if the food you have had recently 
agrees with you, and whether you 
have been free from worry. 

There are few expeditions with¬ 
out trouble. The porters may go 
on strike for more money, or be¬ 
cause a few of them are sick. The 
more porters there are, the more 
likelihood of trouble. 

Little habits that do not matter 
at sea level make a great deal of 
difference three and four miles up. 
■A man who grinds his teeth during 
the night (as I often do) can drive 
his companions to distraction. 

That famous climber the late 
F. S. Smytlie said that the last 
thousand feet of Everest were “not 
for mere flesh and blood.” He 
had been up to 28,000 feet. 

Just. 19 years ago Maurice 
-Wilson of Bradford made a valiant 
but hopeless attempt to climb 
Everest alone. He reached nearly 
22,000 feet, and then perished in 
his little tent. The following year 
Eric Shipton’s expedition found 
his body, and buried it in a 
crevasse. 

Mallory and Irvine never re¬ 
turned from the fourth expedition. 
A cairn of stones was raised on the 
mountain to their memory, but this 
was afterwards destroyed by the 
yeti, or Abominable Snowmen. 

There is no doubt in my mind 
that these creatures exist. Their 
Tootprints have been photographed 
by three expeditions. Tensing, 
who climbed to 28,000 feet last 
year, is one of the few people who 
has actually s'ecn a yeti, which he 
described as about 5 feet 6 inches 

UoDliaiieJ in cexl cohsinn 


high, and covered, except for the 
face, with red-brown hair. 

Maurice Wilson had written in 
the diary that was found beside his 
body that he saw some “wild 
men ” in the distance. 

Two former expedition leaders 
have assured me that the Snowmen 
exist. Tensing and a number of 
Sherpa porters saw one at close 
range in 1949, and the monks sJ, 
the Rongbuk monastery in Tibet 
declare that the existence of the 
Snowmen is well-known. 

FORMIDABLE DEFENCES 
Everest has formidable defences 
around its crest—terrible winds 
that spring up without warning, 
and snow conditions that change 
from day to day. 

But the British deserve to 
succeed in this latest assault, and if 
any of them do set foot on Earth’s 
topmost peak they will bring to a 
triumphant conclusion all the 
efforts and hard-won experience 
of their predecessors. 


THE SIX-YEAR-OLD 
ENGINE DRIVER 

Geoffrey Streets of Barlby, 
Yorkshire, is only six, but he is an 
engine driver. He has his own 
train in which he takes friends for 
rides along a 110-foot track in his 
garden. 

The engine weighs 30 lbs. and 
travels at five m.p.h. It took 150 
hours to build. 

Geoffrey's father, Mr. Fred 
Streets, is a platelayer, but he 
spends his spare time making 
model locomotives. His favourite, 
a 3T-inch gauge model of a King 
Arthur class, took 1500 hours to 
build. It is four feet long, weighs 
100 lbs., and can haul ten men. 


RETRIEVED 

Judy, a golden retriever, found a 
gold watch lost by a golfer at 
Folkestone and has been made an 
honorary life member of the Tail 
Waggers’ Club. 


THIS LITTLE PIGGY 
WENT HOME 

Wheatlands School, Harrogate, 
has its own farm which the pupils 
help to run. 

Recently the school sow had a 
litter of 13, but one was such a 
weakling that the headmaster 
thought it would be better if he 
took it home. 

The piglet is now being cared 
for by his wife. Nestling in a 
blanket-lined box near the fire, it 
is .being bottle-fed, and if it re¬ 
covers the boys have decided that 
it will be adopted as the school pet. 
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QUESTION MARKS 
OVER KOREA 


C N Diplomatic Correspondent 

"y^HAT is to happen now in Korea? Frustration and deadlock 
were for so long a major feature of talks in Korea that 
even the most optimistic had become cynical. But following 
the exchange of disabled prisoners and signs of a changed 
Russian attitude towards the West, hopes have again been 
raised that the resumed armistice negotiations will restore peace 
in that unhappy land, and at the same time lay the foundations 
on which world-wide peace can be built. 


It was in June 1950 that this war 
began with the invasion of the 
South Korean Republic by the 
Communists of North Korea. It 
was in July 1951 that United 
Nations and the Communists first 
opened negotiations to bring about 
an honourable armistice, and they 
have been stalemated ever since. 

Sir Winston Churchill, welcom¬ 
ing the peace programme recently 
proposed by President Eisenhower 
—in which agreement over the 
future of Korea would be an im¬ 
portant factor—has called for 
patience. 

Ending war and bringing orderly 
peace to the battle-stricken penin¬ 
sula certainly could not be done 
without infinite patience. 

This had been foreseen, and 
despite setbacks United Nations 
groups, paving the way for peace, 
have been operating for some time 
in Korea. 

UNKRA AT WORK 

One of the chief groups is the 
United. Nations Korean Recon¬ 
struction Agency, whose unwieldjy 
title has been shortened to 
UNKRA. Men and women from 
many countries are giving their 
services to UNKRA, and missions 
to re-establish the education, 
agriculture, and health of Koreans 
have surveyed the problems. 

Koreans are in a truly desperate 
situation. Their living conditions 
must be improved if there is to be 
a chance of real peace. 

The northern part of the penin¬ 
sula, where the Communists hold 
sway over about nine million 
people, is Korea's industrial area, 
now bomb-shattered to a virtual 
standstill. The south, rather 
smaller in. area, has most of the 
rict,-fields and is the larder of the 
country, but there is no longer 
enough rice. 

President Syngman Rhee, tire¬ 


less crusader for the freedom of 
his South Korean Republic, has 
also presented the United Nations 
with problems. ■ 

He is 74, and for more than 40 
years he has fought for Korean 
independence, first against the 
Japanese and then against the 
Communists. 

His Government is modelled on 
democratic lines. But his ardent 
insistence on his own system would 
be put to a stern test in reconcil¬ 
ing North and South Korea. 

ESSENTIAL DIFFERENCES 

Unlike the Southern politicians, 
the leaders of North Korea have 
gone generally to China and Soviet 
Russia for their training, and have 
become adherents of totalitarian 
methods. The war has deepened 
the essential differences between 
the sides, yet if peace is to be 
properly established outstanding 
political issues cannot be side¬ 
tracked. 

These are only some of the 
problems for a people with their 
towns in ruins and their country¬ 
side harassed by bandits. And in 
addition there arc the fundament¬ 
ally divergent views of the United 
Nations, who came to the help of 
South Korea, and of the Chinese 
who sided with North. 

Some experienced observers be¬ 
lieve that it might take five years 
to rehabilitate Korea, but few care 
to forecast the possible political 
results which will follow a re¬ 
establishment of peace. 


SIR WmSTOIS^ CHURCHILL 

The Prime Minister is the first 
commoner for 28 years to be in¬ 
vested with the Insignia of a 
Knight Companion of the Most 
Noble Order of the Garter. Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, who received 
the honour in 1925, was the last. 


NEW RUSSIAN AMBASSADOR 


Diplomats in London were de¬ 
lighted when they learned that the 
new Russian Ambassador to 
Britain was to be Jacob Malik, a 
deputy Foreign Minister and for 
four years the Soviet permanent 
delegate to the United Nations. 

It might be thought that one 
who has clashed as often and as 
fiercely with the spokesmen of the 
Western countries as Mr. Malik 
would be welcomed with some 
reserve. 

His public character, however, 
is by no means the only side 
known to diplomats. Off the 
rostrum and on informal occasions 
he has a winning charm of manner. 

It is realised that he speaks for 
his Governrhent. On some occa¬ 
sions in the Security Council his 
burly figure has held the floor for 


over an hour. Then at the con¬ 
clusion of an embittered speech he 
has mopped his brow and resumed 
his seat with the thankful exclama¬ 
tion, “Tm glad that's over.” 

Afterwards he has joined the 
representatives of other countries 
in social exchanges with a readi¬ 
ness unusual in the Soviet charac¬ 
ter, w'hich the West has come to 
regard as rather dour and reticent. 

He is also one of the few public 
men of Russia who can speak 
faultless English, an invaluable 
factor at a time when we are all 
hoping for better understanding 
between his country and the. 
Western world. 

If the Soviets have decided on a 
policy of less isolation there could 
be no one better than Mr. Malik to 
further it in Britain.- 





Sy the C N Press Qnlfery 
Correspondent 


Qur M.P.s have reached the 
period when late, even all- 
night, sittings are the rule rather 
than the exception. Apart from 
anything else, they have a lot of 
work to do on the Finance Bill. 

Under the rules laid down by 
the Commons for their own use. 
Government business, is taken up 
to ten o'clock on each of the four 
main parliamentary days (which 
begin at 2.30 p.m.) each week. The 
House can sit longer only if 
the rule which governs this is 
suspended. 

This action, on which a vole of 
the House is taken, docs not limit 
the time M.P.s may sit continu¬ 
ously after this, unless the terms of 
the motion specify such a limit. 

If no limit is laid down it is 
customary to suppose the House 
will sit into the small hours, or 
even all night. But, in fact, they 
can go on talking continuously— 
day and night—for a year or more, 
though this is unlikely ever to 
happen. 

But if it did, starting (say) from 
May 20, and the House sat until 
May 19 of next year, the Parlia¬ 
mentary records would cite it as 
the sitting of May 20, 1953; and if 
an M.P., around next Christmas, 
referred to “this day’s sitting” he 
would mean May 20, 1953, and 
not the particular calendar day 
which had been reached. 


How does your M.P. get a 
grievance raised in the House? 
We know he can put down a ques¬ 
tion to a Minister, or ballot 
to get half-an-hour’s “adjournment 
debate ” on a subject of his own 
choice, or catch the Speaker’s eye 
and make a speech in a general 
debate. 

But he has another formidable 
method. At any time, provided he 
conforms to certain rules, he can 
“table a motion.” Usually he gets 
it signed by other M.P.s. If the 
subject is important enough he 
may even persuade the Govern¬ 
ment to give time for a general 
debate on it, though this happens 
very rarely. 

Hundreds of such motions are 
placed on the order paper every 
year. As a rule your M.P. is con¬ 
tent to leave his there—and he can 
keep it on indefinitely if more and 
more of his colleagues put fresh 
signatures to it from day to day. 

Publicity is given to it, his 
grievance becomes public know¬ 
ledge, and in that way he draws 
attention to a matter which might 
otherwise not be raised. 


How does one trumpet a feather? 

This question was asked by 
one M.P. of another who had re¬ 
marked that he would quote an 
example to “show the value of 
what is going to be a very loudly- 
trumpeted feather in the cap of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.” 

MR. WALTER DE LA MARE 

The Editor deeply regrets that 
the C N's tribute to Mr. Walter de 
la Mare gave the date of his birth¬ 
day as April 23 instead of April 25. 
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News from Everywhere 


RELIC OF CAPTAIN COOK 

A cannon ball which may have 
been fired from Captain Cook’s 
ship Resolution at the Hawaiians 
on the day of his death in 1779 has 
been found near his monument at 
Kealakekua Bay. 

While digging in a garden at 
Whitby a local plumber found a 
well-preserved half-farthing dated 
1848. It is now in the town’s 
museum. 

London's bridges across the 
Thames are to be given illuminated 
nameplates for the benefit of 
passengers on river craft. 


Fierce baby 



He is only four months old, but 

Ilnmmel the polar bear of the 
Hamburg Zoo is quite fierce 

By command of the Queen, the 
National Institute for the Blind 
will in future be known as the 
Royal National Institute for the 
Blind. 

Some factories are supplying 
their workers with boiler-suits 
made of nylon. 

Welsh miners are compiling a 
list of the nicknames they use— 
such as Jack the Bard for a 
trumpeter and Dai Ding Dong for 
the church bellringer. 

EASY CATCH 

So many mullet swam into the 
harbour at St. Ives, Cornwall, that 
children were able to catch them 
with their hands. 

Last year, the British and 
Foreign Bible Society published 
2,392,407 Bibles and part-Bibles. 


Mrs. Patricia Ford, the new 
Member of Parliament for North 
Down, Northern Ireland, is the 
first lady ever to represent the 
province at Westminster. She 
succeeds her father, the late Sir 
Walter Smiles, who was lost in the 
Princess Victoria. 

AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIPS 

The names of all the American 
donors to the King George VI 
Memorial Fund will be in a red 
morocco book to be presented to 
the Queen. The money raised will 
go to pay for scholarships for 
British students in America. 

Britain has more public libraries 
than any other country in the 
world, says a Unesco report. Dur¬ 
ing 1950 we published over 17,000 
books, some 6G00 more than (he 
United States, our nearest rival. 

A postman at Longdon-upon- 
Tern, Shropshire, found that he 
had a letter addressed to “the 
occupier of the farm below the 
vicarage on the left of the lane 
opposite the church.” And he 
delivered it. 

NOTHING LIKE LEATHER 

A completed medieval shoe with 
well-preserved lealher has been 
found by workmen digging in a 
filled-in moat which surrounded an 
old castle at Oakham, Rutland. 

British car exports to the United 
States and Canada during the first 
quarter of this year numbered 
15,121, compared with 4868 in the 
same period last year. 

Tasmania is sending a shipment 
of timber for panelling ' The 
vestry of All Hallows Church, 
London, charter church of the 
Toe H movement which was badly 
damaged in the war. 

QUEEN MOTHER’S GIFT 

Queen Elizabeth the Queen 
Mother has presented a Bible to 
Hillsborough Parish Church, 
County Down, Northern Ireland, 
where she has worshipped several 
times. It will take its place beside 
hymn books signed by other 
members of the Royal Family. 

A radio transmitter and receiver 
little bigger than a packet of 20 
cigarettes and with a range of one- 
and-a-half miles has been per¬ 
fected by British technicians. 


These 4 Coronation Ties make IDEAL GIFTS 

Wear one yourself and buy one for Dad! 



Not merely Ties, 
but wonderful 
souvenirs for this 
great occasion 
of our Gracious 
Queen’s Corona¬ 
tion. Beautifully 
hand-painted on 
rich-quality heavy 
satin. All designs 
are obtainable in 
Coronation Blue 
or Regal Red. 


EACH 

Post & packins 
6d. each. 

or 4 for SOj- 
POST FREE 



V/estminster Abbey Windsor Ca5//e Buckingham Palace Horse & Drummer 

'D'OT/^irC T 'TIN Money refund guarantee. ORDER NOW ! C.O.D. iJ required. 

(Dept^ C.N.29) 93/95 CLARENCE ROAD, LONDON. E.5. 
Also branches at: Brixton, Burnt Oak. Clatiion, Hackncit. Palmers Green, Walthamsfoct', IVood Green 
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■ NATURALISTS IN 

RUTLAND 

Uppingham, the famous public 
school in Rutland, has an en¬ 
thusiastic Field Club with 109 
members, and the report of their 
past year’s activities is an im¬ 
pressive one of 106 pages. 

The bird-watching section ringed 
nearly 1000 birds for migration 
studies, and noted 115 different 
kinds of birds seen in Rutland. 
They filled in 347 nest-recording 
cards of 48 species, and one-day 
relays of boys went to the top of 
the school tower to keep watch on 
migrating swifts from 6 a.ni. to 
8,30 p.ra.! 

The botanists found the pasque 
flower, the greater butterfly orchid, 
the broomrape and other scarce 
varieties. 

The butterfly specialists found 
such elusive kinds as the marbled 
white, the white admiral, the 
silver-washed fritillary, and the 
wood white. 

The club has its own bird 
sanctuary, with wardens, and has 
just started a geology section. 
Uppingham can be proud of its 
young naturalists. 


CONWAY CASTLE 
CHANGES HANDS 

Conway Castle, in North Wales, 
is being acquired by the Ministry 
of Works from the local Council 
on a 99-year lease. 

The Ministry have undertaken 
to restore and repair the castle, 
and will take the admission fees 
paid by visitors, amounting to 
about £2500 a year. 

The castle was built by Edward I 
in the'13th century, and is re¬ 
garded as one of the finest 
examples of a medieval fortress in 
Britain. 


QUEEN’S SHILLINGS 

Four million of the 1953 
shillings bearing the head of Queen 
Elizabeth are now in circulation. 
They have been released because 
of a shortage of shillings. 

The chances against getting one 
of these new shillings are about 
137 to 1, as there are 550 million 
earlier shillings in circulation. 


LOST VILLAGES 
OF BRITAIN 

Hidden under grass, crops, or 
trees in the fields of Britain are 
the sites of no less than a thousand 
lost villages in the Middle Ages. 

A search for them is being 
planned by archaeologists of the 
Deserted Medieval Village Re¬ 
search Group, their first task being 
to make a complete list of the 
sites, with photographs from the 
air wherever possible. 

The sites mostly lie on the out¬ 
skirts of existing villages, but some 
are in localities with no village 
nearby.' , A London archaeologist. 
Miss Beatrice de Cardi, told a CN 
correspondent that an observant 
passer-by could sometimes detect 
these deserted village sites by the 
presence of mounds,'banks, or a 
hollow w'ay where a track may 
have been. 

Trial excavations will begin in 
July, when the first digging will be 
made, at lonely Wharram Percy in 
Yorkshire. 

It is hoped that excavation will 
reveal much of life before the 
Norman Conquest, and of medieval 
building methods and village 
planning. 


SITTING BULL GOES 
HOME 

The remains of Sitting Bull, the 
famed Sioux Red Indian chief, 
have been reburied in South 
Dakota. His Indian name was 
Tatanka Yotanka. 

A group of South Dakotans 
“invaded” North Dakota recently 
and exhumed the chief's body from 
his hillside grave, later burying it 
in their own State. They had the 
permission of the chief's de¬ 
scendants to do so, and the new 
grave will be marked with a suit¬ 
able memorial. 

Sitting Bull was killed by Indian 
police in 1890 when there vrere 
rumours of an uprising. Fourteen 
years earlier he had welded tribes 
together for the great Sioux war, 
and in the ensuing defeat of the 
Sioux had escaped to Canada, re¬ 
luming to the United States in 
1881 under an amnesty. 



Scouts of the air 


The Senior Troop of the 2nd Whitton Air Scouts is justly 
proud that it includes five Queen’s Scouts. The Scouts, all 
17 years old, are, from left to right: Phil Yccnd, Geofl Pengc, 
John Barlow, Patrol-Leader Lea Feathers, and Patrol- 
Second Malcolm Coiley. 



Twenty-year-old Olive Curtis, a 
Barnsley window-dresser, seen on 
the right of the picture above, has 
had a nine-hour trip as an “extra 
hand ” in a Scarborough keel boat, 
lifting crab-pots. 


Gill wlio would go to sea 


In the past three years. Miss 
Curtis has spent numerous holi¬ 
days fruit-picking, farming, and 
doing other open-air jobs. This 
was her first long sea-trip, and she 
enjoyed every minute of it. 


ABORIGINE SONGS 
RECORDED 

Two American anthropologists 
have returned to Darwin after 
eight and a half months spent with 
tribesmen in Arnhem Land, 
Northern Australia. 

The anthropologists — Dr. 
Richard Waterman and his wife, 
of the North-Western University, 
Illinois—recorded 500 native songs 
on tape. 

The two Americans are con¬ 
vinced that the Aborigines came 
under Malay influence many years 
ago, and that there was contact 
between early Spanish and Portu¬ 
guese traders and the Aborigines. 

Dr. and Mrs. Waterman spent 
some time at the Yirkalia Mission 
on the north-eastern lip of .Arnhem 
Land. They had to learn the 
local language before beginning 
recordings. 


PARENTS’ DAY AT 
YOUTH HOSTELS 

So that parents may see for 
themselves what life in youth 
hostels is like, officials of the York 
branch of the Y.H.A. have 
arranged a “Parents’ Day.” 

For lls. they will be able to go 
by coach to Filey hostel, then to 
Boggle Hall (below Robin Hood’s 
Bay) for lunch, and finally to 
Malton hostel for a welcome cup 
of tea on the way home. 


BIGGEST TRAM 

The biggest tram in Britain is 
being bought 'ny the Light Rail¬ 
way League as an exhibition piece. 

Forty feet long and weighing 
over 17 tons, it has for 15 years 
clanged merrily through the 
streets of Sunderland, This 
summer it will be brought south to 
London, placed on a small piece of 
track owned by the League, and 
there take restricted “exercise.” 


IF AT FIRST . . . 

Two years ago Newhaven Sea 
Scouts decided to buy a barge for 
their headquarters. They earned 
and saved £100, and then arranged 
for one to be towed to them from 
Southampton. It sank on the way. 

Disappointed but undaunted, 
they are back at work, earning 
another £100. 


ARTIFICIAL NESTS 
FOR BIRDS 

On the lonely nine-mile stretch 
of railway between Kinbrace and 
Forsinard, Sutherland, where there 
are no trees, nesting boxes have 
been attached to a number of tele¬ 
graph poles. 

It is hoped that birds will nest 
in them so that information may 
be gathered about the migration 
habits of various species. 

Artificial nesting boxes for birds 
have already been successfully 
tried in Norway and Sweden. 


FINEST MODEL OF 
THE CUTTY SARK 

The CN wrote recently of the 
appeal to save the Cutty Sark. 
Now comes news from South 
Africa of the finest model of the 
famous clipper ever made. 

News of this model had been 
sought by the son of the Cutty 
Sark’s last Comn^ander, Captain 
Woodget, and when some friends 
of his v/ent to say goodbye to him 
before their visit to South Africa, 
he asked them to try to find out 
exactly where it was. 

They located it at NorthclilTc, 
Johannesburg, and told a C N cor¬ 
respondent, who went to see it in 
the home of its creator, Mr. A. 
Peach. 

Everything in the model is 
exactly to scale. All the pumps, 
winches, and capstans are faithful 
replicas of the originals, and can bo 
operated. The rigging is woven 
from pure silk, each rope having 
the correct number of strands. The 
hull is covered with 3000 copper 
plates, each measuring o'ne inch by 
a quarter, secured by 24,000 
quarter-inch copper, nails. 

Some years ago this wonderful 
model won a £100 prize. 


THE GROWING RAF 

Royal Air Force stations take a 
notable part in food production in 
this country. 

According to figures just issued, 
£329,500 was received for the sale 
of food produced at 152 stations 
in 1951. No less than £193.592 
of this sum came from the sale of 
9465 pigs. 



What a fine little model it is—a perfect miniature of 

the H.W.M. racing car. There are many others as 
realistic and fascinating in thewiide range of Dinky Toys. 

See the selection at your dealers. 



MADE IN ENGLAND BY MECCANO LTD. 
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FINAL TEST IS ON 
GOOD WICKET 


By Eric Gillett, the CN Film Critic 


_^NY film director will agree that 
it is one of the most difficult 
things in the world to make a 
really convincing picture about 
sport. 

For this reason alone, Terence 
Rattigan, the writer, and Anthony 
Asquith, the director, deserve con¬ 
gratulations for The Final Test, 
You may or may not like cricket, 
but I believe you will enjoy it, so 
cunningly has Mr. Rattigan told 
his story, and with so many happy 
touches has Mr. Asquith brought 
it to the screen. 

And if you are a cricketer you 
will delight in watcjjing Ten 
Hutton, the England captain, play 


himself. Very well and naturally 
he does it, too! 

In addition, you will catch 
glimpses of such celebrities as Cyril 
Washbrook, Denis Compton, Alec 
Bedser, Godfrey Evans, and Jim 
Laker, and you will notice how 
cleverly they fit into the story of 
that famous cricketer, Sam Palmer 
(Jack Warner), playing in his last 
Test, after 25 years of England 
cricket, with a load of troubles on 
his shoulders. 

Biggest of these is his 16-year- 


PENGUIN FEATHER 
MATTRESS 

Interesting examples of Girl 
Guide handicrafts in distant lands, 
will probably be on view at the 
Guides’ Annual General Meeting 
on May 8. 

Some 77 samples were sent in 
from 25 countries, and of these 
five reached Gold Star standard. 
Among these was a model of a 
three-roomed house made by the 
Guides of Tristan da Cunha. 
Notes accompanying the model 
explained that a mattress in the 
real house was filled with penguin 
feathers from moulting birds. 

The Tristan girls also sent in a 
delightful box of shells and sea¬ 
weed labelled, “Treasure trove 
from Runaway Beach, Easter 
Camp, 1952.” 

Trinidad Guides sent in a Shack- 
Shack—a ball-shaped musical 
instrument made from,a calabash. 


old son, Reggie (Ray Jackson), so 
bored by the game that although' 
his father has given him a ticket 
to watch him play, Reggie prefers 
to stay at home and write poetry. 

Sam is, the most tolerant of 
fathers. He is willing even to 
suffer a fearsome poetic play on 
TV, on the evening of the first 
day's play, because Reggie admires 
the author’s work so much. But 
he does think his son is ungenerous 
when he makes an appointment to 
see the poet, Alexander Whitehead 
(Robert Morley), at Henley next 
morning, when Sam will have to 
bat. 

He allows Reggie to go, and 
then Mr. Rattigan 
springs his surprise— 
and a very funny one 
it is, too. It gives 
Robert Morley the 
most effective film 
part of his career, 
and he revels in it. 

This is one of the 
best comic perform¬ 
ances I have seen in 
the cinema and . the 
actor is in his very 
best form. In terms 
of cricket, he hits the 
bowling all over the 
ground—and out of it 
too. 

George Relph, 
Adriannc Allen, 
Brenda Bruce, Stan¬ 
ley Maxted, and 
Richard Bebb are 
others who take their 
chances. 

The Final Test is 
certainly a charming 
and most amusing film—and a 
most timely one in this year when 
the serious business of the battle 
for the Ashes is upon us. 

Two of the best coloured nature 
films of the year are the Walt 
Disney Nature’s Half Acre, and 
the Hungarian A Kingdom of the 
Waters. 

The Disney studios are expert 
at this kind of presentation. A 
cunningly contrived musical 
accompaniment is made to set off 
the birds and butterflies as their 
lives and development are shown 
through the four seasons. 

Bees, spiders, and lions, and 
chameleons are only a few of the 
fascinating, and sometimes extra¬ 
ordinary, creatures shown. Nature’s 
Half Acre is a worthy successor to 
Seal Island and Beaver Valley. 

The Kingdom of the Waters was 
made on the National Nature Reser¬ 
vation of Fehirts,a lake iri southern 
Hungary. It is relentless in its 
presentation of wild life, with all 
its struggles and cruelties. It is 
fascinating, too, and the colour 
photography is superb. 

The muskrat fights his battle 
with the fox. The sea-eagle glides 
down to the lake, and soars away 
with a huge carp in his beak. An 
avocet saves her young from a 
marauding polecat. In the autumn, 
great flights of birds assemble for 
the annual migration. 

Few films can ever have been 
made equal in natural beauty to 
A Kingdom of the-Waters. 



Len Hutton and Jack Warner in a scene 
from The Final Test 



By the C N Flying Correspondent 


Family helicopter 

gjANLEY Hiller, the brilliant 
young American helicopter 
designer whose jet-powered hover- 
plane' has been described in the 
C N, has plans for producing a 
new machine that will cost about 
the same as a large car. It is 
expected to be on the market in 
America within five years. 

Superfreighters 

Bri.stol Soperfreighters, 
six of which have been 
specially built for the cross- 
Channel ferry, will be used next 
week to open the new London to 
Le Touquet service. Each of the 
Superfreighters can accommodate 
three cars plus 20 passengers and 
motor and pedal cycles, and will 
cover the 91-mile journey in 40 
minutes. 

A second new route to be intro¬ 
duced by Silver City Airv.'ays next 
week is between Eastleigh Airport, 
Southampton, and Bembridge, in 
the Isle of Wight. The 21-mile 
journey, the shortest service in the 
world, will take only nine minutes. 
Freighters will fly up to 24 services 
a day. 

Hovei’plane suh-himter 

^ helicopter is being developed 
by the Rpyal Navy for offen¬ 
sive strikes against submarines 
equipped with schnorkel, the 
device which enables a submarine 
to “breathe” under water. 

The helicopter, which will be an 
adaptation of an existing large 
helicopter design, will fly from 
merchant ships. 

Derek St. John Homer, a 17- 
year-old Birmingham air cadet 
learning to fly under an Air 
Ministry scholarship, made his first 
solo flight after only 41 hours' 
instruction. 

Sycamore to the rescue 

The C N recently mentioned that 
three Bristol Sycamore heli¬ 
copters were being delivered to the 
Royal Australian Navy. Now, 
from Australia, comes news that 
one of the Sycamores was soon 
called upon to carry out its first 
rescue operation. 

The aircraft was used to carry a 
seriously injured man from a light¬ 
house on the New South Wales 
coast to a naval air station. The 
casualty had to be taken by heli¬ 
copter because all roads to the 
lighthouse were impassable. 

^OTEs made by Orville and 
Wilbur Wright are to be pub¬ 
lished for 'the first time next 
December—50 years after their 
first successful flight. 

Long drawn out 

One of the leading American 
constructors has recently an¬ 
nounced a new method of making 
aircraft spars. 

Usually these spars taper in 
thickness and section from the 
root of the wing to the tip, so that 
a complete spar has to be built up 
in a number of sections. By a 
special process it is now possible 
to extrude or draw long tapered 
spars in a single operation. 


I hs Children’s Newsbofier, Mgy 9, /9S3 

The C N Astronomer describes the reappearance of Venus and the . .. 

COLOSSAL SOLAR SYSTEM 
NOW OVERHEAD 


The planet Venus has now reap¬ 
peared in the morning sky, 
and is a splendid object in the 
dawn, rising about 4 a.m. B.S.T. 

It will be found in the south-east 
until sunrise, and may even be 
seen for some time after the Sun 
has risen if the observer follows 
its movement. 

At present, Venus is about 37 
million-miles away, but its distance 
is increasing, for it moves more 
rapidly in its orbit than does the 
Earth, which, 
moving at 
little more 
than 18 miles 
a second, can¬ 
not keep up 
with the planet with the “inside 
track ” and travelling at 22 miles 
a second. 

The apparent size of Venus is 
therefore decreasing and w'ill con¬ 
tinue to do so, as may be seen 
from the accompanying diagram 
of the telescopic appearance of its 
crescent now and on May 31, 
when Venus will be about 47 
million miles distant. 

There will, however, be no 
appreciable' diminution of its 
brilliance as seen with the naked 
eye until near the end of June; 
Venus will, in fact, remain a bril¬ 
liant feature of the morning sky 
until near the end of the year. 

^ow that we have a few moon¬ 
less nights during next week 
it will be of interest to explore 
further the large area of the sky 
covered, by the- constellation of 
Ursa Major, the Great Bear, which 
we considered in the CN of 
April 25. The star-map which 
accompanied that article will help 
the observer to find the stars now 
referred to. 

One star of great interest is Zeta, 
now almost overhead between 9 
and 10 o’clock and readily identi¬ 
fied by having a small fifth-magni¬ 
tude star, Alcor, apparently near 
it. (Alcor is actually at the 
immense distance of 1,488,000. 
million miles). 


THE COMPLEAT 

It was in the month of May, 
1653, that Izaak Walton's world- 
famous book. The Compleat 
Angler, was first printed. It made 
its bow at Richard Marriot's shop 
in St. Dunstan's Churchyard, Fleet 
Street. 

The full title, after the fashion of 
a more leisurely age, was The Com¬ 
pleat Angler, or the Contemplative 
Man’s Recreation . . . Being a 
Discourse of Fish and Fishing, not 
unworthy the perusal of most 
Anglers. 

The price was Is. 6d. Today a 
copy of this first edition, if in good 
condition and bound in the 
original sheepskin, would fetch 
more than £1000 at auction. At a 
sale at Sotheby’s, London, in 1895, 
a perfect copy was sold for £1190. 

This remarkable book about 
angling with rod and line is a 
classic of its kind. Five editions 
appeared during Walton’s' lifetime 
and it has been reprinted scores of 


So what appears to us as such 
a small span is 16,000 times greater 
than the span between the Earth 
and our Sun, Zeta being 4,810,000 
times farther away than our Sun. 

Alcor is, in fact, ■ one of that 
“family” of suns which compose 
most of that “ Plough ” group, anc 
is composed of two rapidly revolv¬ 
ing suns. 

Zeta, when observed through 
only a small astronomical tele¬ 
scope of, say, three-inch aperture, 
is seen to be composed of two 
stars, one of second and the other 
of about fourth magnitude. They 
appear to be very close together, 
only 14 seconds-of-arc apart; but 
this, at their great distance of 76 
light-years, represents an angular 
separation of at least 31,660 
million miles! 

When examined spectroscopic¬ 
ally, each star is found to be com¬ 
posed of two suns, the larger pair 
of almost equal size each radiat¬ 
ing about 27 times more light than 
our Sun. They are nearly twice 
the diameter of our Sun and with 
much brighter - surfaces; they 
average about 25 million miles 
apart. 

FREQUENT CHANGaS 

If our world revolved round 
such a pair of suns we can 
imagine what a variety of compli¬ 
cated celestial effects would result, 
as they alternately appeared nearer 
together and then farther apart, 
perhaps eclipsing one another. As 
these two suns travel round their 
common centre of gravity iii 20 
days, 14 hours, we see how fre¬ 
quent would be all their changes. 

The other pair of suns compos¬ 
ing Zeta are very much smaller; 
one sun is much larger than the 
other, the smaller revolving very 
rapidly round the other like an 
immense fiery planet. 

As the combined light from both 
amounts to about 12 times that of 
our Sun, we realise how much 
larger they must be in that colossal 
solar system of Zeta in Ursa 
Major. G. F. M. 


ANGLER IS 300 

times since, annotated by admiring 
editors, and extolled by critics of 
every mind. Some of the more 
recent editions are beautifully 
printed and illustrated. 

Izaak Walton was born in the 
old town of Stafford (described on 
the facing page) and was 60 when 
his immortal work first appeared. 
He was already known as a writer 
of biographies, but his name would 
be little known today but for The 
Compleat Angler. 

Its beauty of language, simple 
dialogue, engaging style, and its 
snatches of old songs and ballads, 
its gems of pastoral poetry, and 
happy rural pictures, in addition to 
the practical hints on freshwater 
fishing, make it one of the out-' 
standing country books in the 
whole range of English literature. 

Walton lived calmly during a 
period of great strife. He died in 
1683 and is buried in Winchester 
Cathedral. 
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ROUND THE TOWNS—Alan Ivimey goes to llie Midlands and 
makes a tour of Izaak Walton’s birthplace . . . 

STAFFORD 



A s I approached Stafford from 

^ Watling Street and the south, 
t suddenly saw ahead of me, from 
the top of a hill, 20 or 30 white 
feathers of stearn rising up into 
the air from below a mountain 
range of tip-heaps from the coal 
mines of Cannock Chase, 

It looked as if all the local 
locomotives were having a con¬ 
ference; but I soon found that 
beyond this is a green and wooded 
tract of country between the Can¬ 
nock collieries to the south and 
the Potteries to the north. Stafford 
builds locomotives and has im¬ 
portant industries, but in appear¬ 
ance it is still ■ an old English 
market town. 

Coming in on the Lichfield or 
Wolverhampton roads you cross a 
bridge over a tributary of the 
Trent. Beside the stream stand the 
Brine Baths to which people-come 
from far and near for treatment, 
the brine being pumped up from 
hundreds of feet below the surface. 

I was now in Greengate Street 
and the market-town character of 
Stafford could be seen at once. 
Almost next to a wonderful 
Norman Church, St. Chad's, whose 
astonishing massive arches look 
five times as strong as necessary, 
is the gabled and timbered shop 
of an ironmonger, with the hang¬ 
ing sign of a golden kettle. 

Opposite is what used to be the 
chief coaching inn. The Swan, 
where The Flaming Tinman fought 
the celebrated fight recorded in 
Romany Rye. 

Next door is a fine piece of 
Tudor building called the High 
House, once a residence hut now 
rather 'spoilt by shop-fronts. 
Nevertheless these buildings give 
character to the whole street. 
They make Stafford memorable. 

J WENT into the ironmonger's, a 
low-ceilinged shop packed with 
desirable things. There were so 
many that they hung in bunches 
from the beams overhead, and my 
hair was nearly parted by a hack¬ 
saw as I went in. 

On the far side was a counter 
devoied to trout and grayling flies. 
From the ceiling hung keep-nets 
of various exciting colours. In a 
glass case there were rods. 

The proprietor, old Philip Dale, 
told me that he was the third of 


that family to keep this shop. His 
grandfather came to it as an 
apprentice in 1811, and though that 
is only three lifetimes ago, or a 
little less, there was in those days 
no better means of getting to or 
from Stafford than, say, Julius 
Caesar had had. 

As we shall see, the association 
of fishing and ironmongery means 
something rather special in 
Stafford. 

Another fine old house in 
Greengate Street is now used as 
the post office. Formerly in pri¬ 
vate hands and known as Chet- 
wynd House, it was built in the 
year of “The "45,” and has hand¬ 
some wroughtriron gates said to 
have been brought from a French 
chateau. 

Here used to stay the Borough’s 
most famous Member of Parlia¬ 
ment—Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
playwright, actor, and manager of 
Drury Lane. He secured his seat 
in the House of Commons by 
handing out guineas to those who 
promised to vote for him. 



One of tiic massive Norman 
arches in St. Chad’s Cltarch 


Another house, still standing in 
•Eastgate Street, is one which he 
used as his committee rooms. 
Opposite are the municipal offices, 
but what the rest of the street 
looked like in Sheridan’s time can 
be guessed from the 17th-c'entury 
building now used by the Stafford¬ 
shire County Police. 

^ LITTLE farther along, the road 
is lined with young beech trees 
and pleasant red brick houses with 


bow windows, mellowed by time 
and weather. 

On the south side a pair of 
Victorian houses has replaced the 
birthplace of Stafford’s most 
famous son, Izaak Walton, author 
of The Compleat Angler, which 
was published just 300 years ago 
this monlh. ( See page 4.) 

Izaak Walton was born at 
Stafford in 1593, and in the great 
grey parish church of St. Mary he 
was christened. The strange font 
at which this took place is still in 
the church. It has the form of 
four united stone bowls, supported 
on Byzantine lions; and round the 
edge, carved in bold but now sadly 
defaced letters, is a Latin inscrip¬ 
tion : 'Yon ate foolhli if yon fear 
not. Look — lions. A queer 
message for a font to bear. 

In boyhood honest Izaak went 
up to London, was apprenticed to 
an ironmonger, and followed that 
trade for many years at a shop of 
his own in Fleet Street. 

During the Civil War he retired 
from business and bought a small 
property beside the River Mcccc, 
a few miles from Stafford.' A 
timber-fra.med cottage with one 
floor, it still stands above the vale 
of “Shawford Brook,” as he calls 
it in a little poem he wTOte for his 
book, and is now preserved as a 
permanent memorial by the Old 
Stafford Society, of which dear old 
Philip Dale is most suitably 
Chairman. 

There it stands, the ironmonger- 
fisherman’s cottage, well away 
from any main road, thatched, 
and with dark old timbers black 
against the white plastered walls. 

In front is an emerald lawn sur¬ 
rounded by a flower border tended 
proudly by the caretaker. Pebbled 
paths are decorated with the out¬ 
lines of fish described in The Com¬ 
pleat Angler. Beyond is the gentle 
valley of the little river where 
Izaak loved to fish. 

JjEss than a century after Izaak 
Walton’s death, Stafford’s 
ancient manufacture of cloth caps 
began to be superseded by shoe- 
making, and there are now five 
shoe factories in the town making 
about 20,000 pairs a week—all for 


women and girls. Another firm 
specialises in making the wooden 
heels for these shoes and produces 
400,000 pairs every year—heels 
high, low, broad, and narrow. 

Salt for our dinner plates is also 
a local industry. It is pumped up 
from nearly 1000 feet below 
ground and then evaporated. 

Anotlier important Stafford in¬ 
dustry is the designing and making 
of all sorts of concrete structures, 
from churches to aerodrome run¬ 
ways, and also the reinforcing wire 
mesh, cleclricaily welded. 

Stafford railway engines go all 
over the world, especially to India, 
where most of lire liries are of the 
metro gauge. Others pull Turkish 
coal trains, or sugar trucks in 
Mauritius or South Africa. 

One special type has been built 
for a big biscuit factory where 
smoke could not be allowed. It 
has no firebox, but runs on steam 
pumped in from a stationary boiler 
outside; • and a strange-looking 
affair it is. 

About a mile outside the town 
on the Lichfield road is the big 
works of English Electric, where 
electric supply systems for industry, 
railways, and so on are con¬ 
structed. 

Stafford's cattle market, held for 


centuries in the Market Square and 
overflowing along the streets, still 
flourishes, though on a new anti 
more convenient site. There is 
also another very prosperous 
market for the auctioning of 
second-hand cars and motor-cycles 
which has a turnover of some 
£3,000,000 a year. 

Qld and new Stafford come to¬ 
gether in many street names— 
Eastgate, Greengate, Gaolgate, and 
Marygatf. 

North Walls and South Walls 
mark the site of the town ramparts, 
and Tenter Banks suggests the open 
spaces where the doth was dried 
and stretched on tenterhooks. 
I'liey are all still the familiar 
names of Izaak Walton’s old town. 

One other building which can¬ 
not be omitted from any accou.nt 
of Stafford stands on a hill in the 
village of Castlechurch, a mile 
south-west of the town. It is 
Stafford Castle, a house begun 
early in the 19th century and never 
finished. It is a ruin on a ruin, for 
it is on the foundations of a castle 
destroyed in Cromwell's time. 

From* its towers is a wonderful 
view, stretching beyond Stafford¬ 
shire and Shropshire to the 
mountains of Wales.' 



Izaak Walton’s cottage at Shaliovvford 



Stafford Castle, built on the site of a medieval fortress 
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SAVING THE 
PENNIES 

Cave the pennies, says the 
Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, for they make the 
pounds. In other words: 
Take care of the pence and the 
pounds will look after them¬ 
selves. 

It is old and familiar advice, 
but still sound and true. With¬ 
out continued support from 
small and regular savers the 
national finances lack a sure 
foundation. 

There are many signs that 
our country’s trade and 
finances are improving. Thrift, 
hard work, and a readiness to 
put up with hardships have 
won some handsome rewards; 
but we are certainly not out of 
the wood yet. 

Besides securing our vital 
share of trade round the world, 
we have to be thrifty and 
economical at home. And that 
is where small savers and their 
savings come in. - A penny put 
by is better than a penny spent. 

All this is sound advice, and 
it is advice which young people 
should always bear in mind. 

The Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer is asking for every bit 
of help that he can get in 
making Britain’s finances 
sound. The pennies count as 
well as the pounds. 

Sweet Spring, full of sweet days 
and roses, 

A box where sweets compacted 
lie. George Herbert 


MOTHER’S DAY 

A EL over the United States next 
Sunday people will be wear¬ 
ing either red or white flowers. 
The red ones will be in honour 
of a mother still living, the white 
ones in remembrance of one who 
has passed away. 

It was a Miss Anna Jarvis of 
Philadelphia who first thought of 
the idea of Mother’s Day. She 
reflected on how seldom we let 
our mothers know how much we 
appreciate all they do for us ; 
and she asked all her friends at 
least to write to their mothers on 
the second Sunday in May. 

The idea spread from church 
to church until it captured the 
imagination of the whole land. 
So it was that on May 9, 1914, 
that President Woodrow Wilson, 
following a special resolution of 
Congress, issued a proclamation 
directing that the second Sunday 
in May should be Mother’s Day. 

No special day has been set 
aside in this country as Mother’s 
Day, but much of its significance 
is now expressed on the more 
ancient Mothering Sunday, the 
middle Sunday in Lent. 


Under the Editor’s Table 


A correspondent wants to know 
how to prevent strawberry plants 
being attacked by mildew. One 
way is not to grow any. 

Fat people are not always jolly. 
Occasionally they have a thin time. 

Weather forecasters are to get 
more pay. So let us hope they 
will give us better weather. 

Brillumt children do not always 
grow up into brilliant men, says a 
teacher. Sometimes they grow up 
into brilliant women. 





A 


Farmyard in court 

JUDGE in Lincoln County 
Court felt that too many 
living creatures were being intro¬ 
duced into a case he was trying. 

Various witnesses had already 
mentioned cows, bulls, calves, 
horses, chickens, and a pig when 
a witness began to give details 
about a cow that had kicked him. 

A solicitor said it was “trying 
to introduce a red herring,” and 
it was then that the judge begged, 
“Please don’t bring herrings into 
it. Let us stick to pigs.” 


Funnel spotters 

"NJot long ago a Lancashire 
evening paper printed a 
cartoon which showed the Queen 
Mary with only two funnels. 

Letters quickly arrived from 
two “nautical experts” calling 
attention to the error. They were 
from a boy of nine and a girl 
of ten! 

This kind world 

most Sunday mornings a 
group of deaf-and-dumb 
worshippers occupy a pew in a 
church at Hamilton, in Lanark¬ 
shire. Among them sits a young 
man who listens attentively to 
the service and passes on the 
minister’s words to his friends. 

He has learned their alphabet 
and “speaks ” the sermon on his 
fingers. 


Village Signs—2 





Wi'oxhani is a popular centre 
for the Norfolk Broads, and in 
this sign (erected to commemorate 
the Coronation of George VI in 
1937) displays the sailing boat 
known as a Norfolk wherry. 

Sweetest ever heard 

Birds are singing round my 
window 

Tunes the sweetest ever heard ; 
But I never catch a bird. 

And I hang my cage there daily. 

So with thoughts my brain is 
peopled. 

And they sing there all day long; 
But they will not fold their 
pinions 

In the little cage of Song! 

Richard Henry Stoddard, who 
died on May 12, fifty years ago 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If vegetarians 
are full of 
beans 


A lady got a hat for half-a- 
crown. What did she wear on the 
other half? 

The oldest pillar-box in .the 
country has gone into the Bath 
Museum. Hope nobody missed 
the post. 


BUSINESS AS USUAL 

^UR East Coast holiday towns 
■ are valiantly making good 
the damage inflicted by this 
year’s flood disaster, and by 
Whitsun will be ready to wel¬ 
come visitors again. 

Promenades are being rebuilt, 
tennis lawns, bowling greens, 
and gardens renewed, and fore¬ 
shore buildings are being rapidly 
repaired. Holiday camps are 
ready. Some resorts have been 
lueky—the floods presented them 
with thousands of tons of new 
sand. 

The undefeated East Coast 
people have been greatly assisted 
by volunteers from other places. 
At Mablethorpe and Sutton, for 
instance, wonders of rehabilita¬ 
tion are being achieved with the 
aid of voluntary workers from 
all parts of the country. These 
resorts were among the worst hit 
of the entire flood area, but even 
here visitors will be more than 
welcome from Whitsun onward. 

These seaside folk who work 
hard to provide pleasure for 
others have shown a dogged 
courage in facing a bitter blow 
from Nature. 


Think on these Things 

T'here is a dramatic moment 
in A. A. Milne’s Winnie the 
Pooh when Piglet is surrounded 
by water and his home becomes 
an island. He needs help and 
writes a message, which he en¬ 
closes in a bottle and throws in 
the water. In due time help 
comes through Christopher 
Robin and his friends. But 
Piglet was a long time thinking 
what to do. 

We have all to think our way 
through every day, and the things 
about which we think make a 
difference. St. Paul was con¬ 
cerned because some friends of 
his made their lives awful by 
greed, temper, intemperance, and 
the like, and he said of then; 
“whose god is their belly.” 

But other friends gave hini 
great joy, and to these he wrote 
encouraging them to think about 
lovely things ; if they did, God 
would come to their help as their 
friend. We should heed his 
words in the' Bible—in Philip- 
pians, chapter 4, verses 4-9. 

^ F. P. 

JUST AN IDEA 

As Plutarch wrote; God is the 
brave man’s hope, and not the 
coward’s excuse. 


The C.hi>dren*s Newst^jper, N[oy 9, fyj>3 

THEY SAY ... 

Tm this mechanical age we must 
^ not forget that we arc, before 
anything else, human beings and 
not cogs in a vast machine. It is 
not enough that education should 
aim at making men and women 
good technicians. Leadership and 
training of character are every 
bit as important in industry. 

Princess Margaret 

^HE very problems and dangers 
that encompass us and our 
country should make English 
men and women of this genera¬ 
tion glad to be here in such times. 

Sir Winston Churchill, 
K.G., O.M., C.H., M.P. 

Ti- a playwright is funny the 
English look for the serious 
message, and if he is serious they 
look for the joke. 

M. Sacha Guitry 

^wHEN the coming season is 
over it will not matter who 
holds the Ashes. The main thing 
is that we should play one good 
season of cricket. Lindsay Hassett 
Come parents, speaking to rcla- 
tions and friends, refer to 
their children as being so brilliant 
they can pass exams with little 
diflicLilty. The children hear this, 
take examinations vvithout work¬ 
ing for them—and fail. 

Chairman of the Isle of Ely 
Education Committee 


w- 


Thirty Years Ago 

A CLOCK that runs by electricity, 
never wants winding, and 
does not tick, has been invented 
by Mr. Steuart of Edinburgh .. . 

A LONG series of interesting ex¬ 
periments is in progress 
between England and the United 
States to find out just what con¬ 
ditions are necessary for all-the- 
year-roiind wireless speech be¬ 
tween the two countries . . . 

Something quite novel in the 
way of telephones was shown 
by M. Louis Gaumont, at the last 
meeting of the Paris Academy of 
Sciences. It produces so big a 
volume of sound that 6000 
people can listen to the repro¬ 
duction made by a little instru¬ 
ment a few inches long . . . 

From the Childrens Newspaper, 
May 12, 1923 


Now it is May 

There is a nameless air 

Of sweet renewal over all which 
fills 

The earth and sky with life, and 
everywhere. 

Before the scarce seen sun begins 
to glow, 

Thebirds awake which slumbered 
all night long. 

And with a gush of song. 

First doubting of their strain,- 
then full and wide 

Raise their fresh hymns through 
all the countryside ; 

Already, above the dewy clover. 

The soaring lark begins to hover 

Over his mate’s low nest; 

And soon, from childhood’s 
early rest 

In hall and cottage, to the 
casement rise 

The little ones with their fresh 
morning eyes. Lewis Morris 







OUR HOMELAND 


The quaint old smithy 
at Penshurst in Kent 
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’i ha Children's Newspaper, May y, ly^J 


Let THE HUT MAN be your guide to Naliiie’s . . 

HIDDEN HAUNTS 



rocky hillside in May 


]\£ay is the naturalist’s month. If 
is the time, as Lord Tennyson 
has told us, 

. . . M'heit lilies blow. 

And clouds are highest up in air, 
when bird-song is at its very best 
and small creatures are busied 
with nursery duties in every corner 
of the countryside. 

We may visit the roadside 
spinney or penetrate the cool depth 
of a fir wood, sure of discovering 
the activities that are everywhere 
around us. It is good to be out 
in the open on a bright May day, 
so for our excursion this month 
let us visit a grassy hillside that is 
strewn with rocks and gorse bushes. 

Here it is easy to find a haunt 
hidden away to all except the little 
creatures who make the hillside 
their home. Let us choose a 
corner where the grass is short 
and soft, where lichen-covered 
rocks rise behind us reflecting the 
warm sunshine, while we are 
screened from the open hillside by 
walls of sharply-armed, glistening 
green gorse. 

In such a corner wc may remain 
for half an hour or half a day 
without wearying, for all around 
us, ^ight from the start, there is 
interest . . . fascinating interest. 

J£ow blue the sky appears, out¬ 
lining the grey rock above us, 
and how brilliantly golden are the 
flowers which here and there shine 
out against the dark nccdle-like 
gorse leaves; but these flowers may 
be seen at all times of the year. 
(An old saying tells us: "when 
gorse is out of flower kissing’s out 
of favour.”) 

Just peeping from the short turf 
are the tiny yellow four-petalled 
flowers of tormentil, though now 
and then we can find one bearing 
five petals as though trying to 
imitate its cousin the cinquefoil. 

An early plant of scabious may 
raise its tall-stemmed flower-head 
in our sheltered corner, but it is 
still too early for this hillside-lover 
to eover the short turf with a haze 
of misty blue. 

Wood-anemone will droop its 
delicately-poised white flowers 
around us, sensitive to every pass¬ 
ing breeze, for the “wind-flower”, 
seems to favour open hill and- 
meadow rather than the haunt its 
name suggests. 

: High above us a skylark soar.5, 
a tiny dot'against-the blue of the 
sky. What 'energy this small bird 
possesses, maintaining those wings 
in constant motion while uttering 
its unbroken chain of penetrating 
song. . . 

Then, suddenly and excitingly 
close- at hand, we hear another 
voice—a merry, chittered ditty 
that rises and falls, ending with a 
short wheezing note; and there, 
within a few feet of us, on a top¬ 


most twig of gorse, is a male 
yellowhammer, his glorious canary 
head gleaming in the sunlight. - His 
mate is no doubt on her nest 
nearby, sitting on her eggs with 
their markings like strange Asiatic 
lettering. 

Over and over the yellow hunt¬ 
ing trills his brief ballad of bread 
and cheese, for this is the little 
bird -whose-song .seems to tell, of 
"a little bit o’ - bread and no 
che-c-e-sc.” 

As the inhabitants of our selected 
corner become accustomed to 
our presence, one after another 
they show themselves, resuming 
interrupted duties. 

From a mossy entrance under 
the rock a field-mouse surveys us 
curiously, then ventures out to 
collect a further quantity of dried 
grasses—blankets for her under¬ 
ground nursery. 

On a sunny ledge of rock, within 
easy inches of a grassy refuge, a 
mother wolf-spider holds up her 
silken egg-cocoon, turning it round 
and round so that each quarter re¬ 
ceives equal w-armth. Raise our 
hand so that a shadow falls on her 
and she darts to the shelter of the 
tangled grass, but next moment 
she is out again and the careful 
revolving is resumed. 

If our gorse thicket shelters a 
burrow we may find ourselves sur¬ 
rounded by half-a-dozen playful j 
young rabbits, for families boi'n in 
April have now reached an adven¬ 
turous age and revel in short ex¬ 
plorations from the burrow mouth. 

So, as the sunlit minutes pass, 
another and then another discovery 
is made. When at last we rise to 
depart it is almost as though we 
were going from home instead of 
returning to it; and when we feel 
that way about the countryside it 
means we are getting to really 
know and love it. 


One exciting 
morning 

Almost exactly 16 years ago a 
young princess jumped excitedly 
out of bed. It was the morning of 
her parents’ Coronation, and she 
little dreamed then that she her¬ 
self would one day have a Coro¬ 
nation of her own. 

Afterwards the cleven-ycar-old 
Princess Elizabeth wrote an essay 
on the great occasion, and a photo¬ 
graph of part of it is reproduced 
in a newly-published booklet. Her 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth II (Max 
Parrish, 2s. 6d.). 

Written with a red pencil in a 
penny exercise book, the essay 
begins: 

At 5 o'clock in the morning I 
was woken up by the hand of the 
Royal Marines striking np just 
outside my window. / leapt out of 
bed and so did Bobo [her nurse]. 
IVe put on dressing gowns and 
shoes and Bobo nnnle me put oil 
an eiderdown as it \eas so cold and 
we crouched in the window look¬ 
ing onto a cold misty morning . . . 

Eew clcven-year-old girls could 
have written a better essay. The 
well-illustrated book in which it is 
reproduced has a foreword by 
Beverley Nichols. 


STRANGE REQUESTS 
London Chamber of Commerce 
last year answered 83,275 inquiries 
from 110 different countries. 
Among the things people wanted 
to know were the names of ex¬ 
porters of the skin from tortoises’ 
legs, the makers of a dye for spag¬ 
hetti, and suppliers of stags’ teeth! 


RELAXING AFTER 
CLIMBING 

The lads seen in the picture 
below arc at Brathay Hall on Lake 
Windermere for a four-week 
course aimed at quickening their 
courage, imagination, and purpose. 

The 18 boys, aged 15 to 19, on 
the course have been chosen by 
employers in various cities and 
towms to enjoy this adventurous 
holiday because of their good 
work and regular attendance. 

At Brathay Hall they arc up 
early for a swim in Lake Winder- 
mere, then most of the day is 
occupied in boating or climbing. 
Eor a rest they attend art classes 
and discussion groups. 



An outdoor art class near Windermere (see above) 


PAGEACT OF MERAIDRY 

Mr. L. G. Pine, Editor of Burke’s Peerage, here continues 
his explanation of some of the heraldic devices and coats- 
of-arins to be seen during Coronation time. ■ 


4. Scotland 

Tn Scotland heraldry is highly im- 
portant; indeed, it is part of 
the law of the land. That is why 
the chief herald of Scotland, the 
Lord Lyon King of Arms will be 
in Westminster Abbey for the 
Coronation. He is Sir Thomas 
limes, the laird of Learney in 
Aberdeenshire, and he corresponds 
to the Garter King of Arms in 
England. 

His Arms as Lord Lyon show a 
silver ground with a seated red 
lion holding a. thistle in the right 
paw and a shield in the left, while 
on a chief (the upper part of the 
shield) is.a saltire or St. Andrew’s 
cross. He is called Lyon after the 
heraldic lion which is the main 
feature in the Scottish Royal Coat- 
of-Arms. 

Lord Lyon can prevent anyone 
w'ho is a Scot (at least in Scotland) 
from using Arms which are not 
entered in his register of coats-of- 
arms. This power W'as given to 
him in an Act of the Scottish Par¬ 
liament in 1672, before Scottish 
M.P.s came to Westminster to sit 
in the English House of Commons; 



The Arms of Sir Thomas Innes as 
Lord Lyon 


and in 1867 there was a further 
Act of the United Kingdom Parlia¬ 
ment to strengthen the power of 
the Lyon, whose Arms appear on 
many Scottish documents. He 
also carries a baton on which they 
arc engraved. 

In addition, the Lord Lyon has 
a coat-of-arms which belongs to 
himself and not to his office. This 
has the Arms of Lyon on the right 
of the shield (the viewer's left) and 
those of his family on the left. 

Important as Lyon is, there is 
in Scotland an even more impor¬ 
tant person under the Crown. 
This is the High Constable of 
Scotland, an office hereditary in 
■the family of the Earls of Errol! 
(chiefs of the ;Hays), just as the 
Earl Marshal of England is always 
a Duke of Norfolk. 

The ancient earldom of Erroll is 
one which can be inherited by girls- 
'as'well as boys, and at present the 
High Constable is the: young 
Countess of Erroll, who has been 
given permission, by, the authorities 
to appear by. deputy in the 
Coronation. 

Her symbol, of office is a silver, 
baton, 12 ounces in weight, tipped 
with gold at each end, and with 
the Royal Arms at one end and 
the Erroll Arms at the other. Her 
badge as High Constable shows 
two mailed arms' coniing out of 
clouds, each holding a sword, and 
with a crown above the clouds. 


The badge of the Hay family is 
an ox yoke, an allusion to the old 
legend that the founders of the 
family were two brothers who were 
country labourers. On one occa¬ 
sion a Scottish army was running 
away and these brothers came out 
with their ox yokes and drove 
back the enemy. 

The Countess of Erroll's Arms 
are shown on a lozenge, not a 
shield, and without a crest, like 
those of every woman except the 
Queen. 

The supporters on cither side of 
the lozenge are two wild men with 



The Arms of the Countess of Errol! 


a waist covering of laurel. These 
wild men or savages, found in 
many Scottish coats-of-arms, are 
supposed to represent the ancient 
Caledonians who fought against 
the Romans. 

The Countess of Erroll still has 
the right to have her own private 
herald. In the Middle Ages all 
the great nobility had this privi¬ 
lege, because in days when fighting 
was always going on they needed 
someone who could come and go 
as a herald could without being 
attacked. A herald was looked on 
as an ambassador, and so was not 
harmed. Lady Erroll’s herald is 
known as the Slains Pursuivant. 

A most important heraldic figure 
in the Coronation is the standard- 
bearer of Scotland. He carries the 
Royal Standard of Scotland, the 
rampant lion. 

The standard-bearer is the new 
Viscount Dudhopc, who recently 
proved his claim to this old title. 
It had been ' withheld from his 
family for nearly 300 years be- 



The Royal Standard of Scotland 


cause the w'icked Duke of Lauder-, 
'dale had stolen the documents. 

- Henry James Scrymgeour-. 
Wedderburn . has now become 
yiscount Dudhope and recovered 
his right, but nothing could have- 
prevented him from having thc,- 
right to carry the Scottish Standard; 
in the Coronation Procession. His: 
ancestor. Sir Alexander Scrym¬ 
geour, had a chatter from Sir' 
William Wallace which, made hirn’ 
standard bearer, and he bore the 
Royal Standard of Scotland at the 
Battle of Bannockburn in 1314. 
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OUR GRACIOUS 
QUEEN 

The millions who appreciate 
Richard Dimbleby’s easy manner 
on TV and radio will enjoy his new 
book: Elizabeth Our Queen 

(Hodder & Stoughton, 12s. 6d.). 

. Tt is the story of our young 
Sovereign told against the splendid 
background of Britain’s ancient 
monarchy—a background which 
began to take shape when Egbert 
became first King of all the 
English over 1100 years ago. 

Mr. Dimbleby makes himself 
cheerfully at home in any subject, 
and here he cheerfully plunges into 
the deep waters of Constitutional 
History, keeping 'well afloat as he 
describes how Queen Elizabeth II 
comes to a throne which is her 
birthright. 

In his own engaging way he 
blends her life-story with an 
account of her constitutional posi¬ 
tion in the light of history, explain¬ 
ing lucidly how it came about that 
a British sovereign now reigns but 
does not govern. 

This is a book to keep as well 
as to read. Its elegant binding 
makes it a bookshelf adornment, 
and it contains a collection of some 
of the best photographs of the 
Queen and the Royal Family, some 
in colour and all superbly repro¬ 
duced. 

Other editions at 4s. 6d. and 5s. 
are also excellent value for money. 


NEW TENANT ON 
DUCK ISLAND 

Seventy-fivc-year-old Mr. Tom 
Hinton, who for 53 years has 
looked after the pelicans, ducks, 
and other birds on the. lake in 
I.ondon’s St. James's Park, has at 
last found a successor. 

Some weeks ago the C N re¬ 
ported that this devoted guardian 
of the birds wished to retire, but 
that no one could be found to 
replace him in his unique job. 

Now Mr. W. H. Punter of 
Exbury in Hampshire has been 
appointed, and Mr. Hinton and 
his wife will leave the quaint little 
pinnacled house on Duck Island. 
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Steps to Sporting Fame 


Sam Bartram 



Red-haired Sam 
Bartram has been 
the Charlton Athletic 
goalkeeper for so 
long it is hard to 
believe that he 
started as a school¬ 
boy centre-half. 


lie did well as a* half-hack 
in the Sunderland district 
and even had a trial for 
Reading. No engagement 
followed, and he turned to 
goalkeeping while w^orking at 
Boldon Colliery. Charlton 
found him there in 1931. 


Sam w'as soon the regular 
goalkeeper. He helped the 
club to rise from the Third 
Division to the First. He 
was in the Cnp Final team 
beaten in 1916 and in it 
again one year later, this. 
time in a winning team. 


This year Sam has had a big 
share in Charlton’s bid for 
the League Championship. 
After 19 years he says he 
would like to complete 21 
before retiring. Meanwhile, 
he has opened a sports out- 
litter’s shop. 


CAVALIER’S CHURCH BUILT UNDER A BAN 


With the help of a grant of 
£8300 from the Pilgrim Trust, 
restoration work is to be started 
on Staunton Harold Church, 
Leicestershire. 

A 17th-century building of great 
charm, it has the distinction of 
being one of the only two churches 
built in England during the 
Commonwealth period, when 
building new churches was for¬ 
bidden. (The other is at Berwick- 
on-Tweed.) 

The church-builder who defied 
Parliament's ban was Sir Robert 
Shirley, a staunch Royalist, who 
lived at Slaunton Harold House, 
the home of his ancestors. 

The first of his family to become 
an ardent Church of England man, 
he was bitterly opposed, of course, 
to Presbyterianism and to Crom¬ 
well's Independents. 

While the Civil War was being 
waged he w'as but a lad, too young 
to fight for his king; but when he 
reached man's estate he built a 
church as an act of faith and self- 
dedication to a cause. 

The inscription over the door¬ 
way of his church, guarded by two 
angels, tells its own story: 

//! ihe Year 1653 n-hen all '.lii/igs 
sacred were ihroughoiit the nation 


either demolished or profaned. Sir 
Robert Shirley, Baronet, founded 
this church, whose singular praise 
it is to have done the best things 
in the worst limes and hoped them 
in the most calamitous . . . 

Two years later the roof of the 
church was on, and under it was a 
boarded ceiling painted as a 
cloudy sky. Sir Robert Shirley's 
church stands serenely to this day, 
a beautiful building in Gothic style, 
raised in the best traditions of the 
15th century. Its chancel is paved 


FLOWERS ACROSS THE 
ATLANTIC 

A shipment of English anemones 
has arrived in Ottawa jn good con¬ 
dition, in spite of being held up 
for three days by ice in the St. 
Lawrence estuary. 

The consignment was an experi¬ 
ment sponsored by the National 
Farmers’ Union and the Flower 
Trade Association. The flowers 
had been picked in lliree stages of\ 
growth—bud, half-bloom, and 
almost full-bloom—and then sent 
to London to be loaded onto the 
steamer Beaver Lodge, bound for 
Montreal. From there the flowers 
went by rail to Ottawa. 


v/ith marble, it has a magnificent 
screen of ironwork, its furniture is 
richly upholstered with purple 
velvet, and everywhere there is oak 
panelling. 

Young Sir Robert Shirley came 
much under the influence of Arch¬ 
bishop Laud, and the draperies of 
the altar table and the pulpit were 
made from Laud's own vestments. 
The Communion vessels were 
made by Laud's own silversmith. 

Several times was the indomit¬ 
able Sir' Robert imprisoned in 
the Tow'er of London for plotting 
against the Commonwealth, and 
he died there in 1656 when he was 
only 27. His body was brought 
from London and buried in tlie 
church he built. 

His ancient house, hard by the 
church in lovely parkland, was re¬ 
shaped in the 18th century by his 
descendants. Now it stands empty, 
one of the stately homes of 
England which lovers of our heri¬ 
tage of beauty and liistoric interest 
are striving to save. - 

It W’ould serve excellently as a 
college,' or some other kind of 
institution, and the Treasury have 
promised up to £35,000 for its 
restoration on condition tliat suit¬ 
able use is found for it. 


SCOUT CAMP 
. IN SUDAN 

From remote tribes and little 
schools scattered over vast areas 
of the Southern Sudan, 120 Scouts 
gathered together not long ago. 
and camped by the Kinyeti River, 
30 miles north of the hilly Uganda 
border. 

Many boys made long treks 
from their little mud villages; 
others came by camel and by truck. 
News of the camp had reached 
them months earlier; it had gone 
by word of mouth across desert, 
through White Nile marshes, and 
across rugged hill-country. 

A Sudan Government official 
and an Italian missionary ran the 
camp, aided by young Sudanese 
Scoutmasters who are teachers or 
clerks. Tropical'as the camp site 
was, its routine would have seemed 
familiar to Britain’s Scouts. 
Patrols—with such names as Lion. 
Elephant, Cobra—cleared the 
ground and the bush track. 

Each patrol built its grass hut, 
adorned in distinctive fashion. In 
the centre flew the flag. Points 
were awarded in the patrol com¬ 
petition for neat bedding and kit, 
tidy site, spotless cooking utensils, 
and so on. 

Those not detailed for cooking 
or other chores made rope bridges 
across the gleaming Kinyeti. They 
bathed, or played football, and 
three times a week, as dusk fell, 
tliey sat round the camp fire, sing¬ 
ing and spinning yarns under a 
starry sky. 


A LA VILLE DE 
HARROGATE 

A French Week is to be held in 
Harrogate, Yorkshire, next week, 
when a civic delegation from 
Lucon, in the south of France, 
will come to forge a link between 
the two towns. 

Exhibitions of French art and 
culture will be held, French films 
will be shown at the cinemas, 
liotels and restaurants will serve 
French dishes on their menu, and 
the Yorkshire Symphony Orchestra 
will present a Music from France 
programme. 


WITH MACKENZIE 



The wrecked canoe was swept into shallow 
water, where Mackenzie and his men carried 
it to the bank. They had saved most of their 
stores, but lost a quantity of musket-balls. So 
numbed with the ice-cold water that they 
could hardly stand, they spread out the various 
articles to dry. All the men now wanted to 
turn [back, [but their leader pointed out the 
disgrace of returning without reaching the sea. 


IN THE FAR WEST—picture^ story of a 



The Indians and Canadians were skilful canoe- 
builders, and they repaired their craft with 
bark and gum from the woods. Then they 
continued their perilous voyage down the 
turbulent stream. Their guide deserted them, 
but they reached a big riv’er where the current 
\V35 mere placid and they could paddle 'along 
in safety. They passed a deserted Indian lodge, 
the first sign of habitation in this wild region. 



One morning Indians appeared and shot arrows 
at them. Realising that the natives were more 
frightened than hostile, Mackenzie boldly 
approached them alone and unarmed, and gave 
them presents. They examined their first 
white man with curiosity. They told Pdacken- 
zie’s Indians that fierce people lived down¬ 
stream, and they provided a guide to tell other 
tribes that the strangers were friendly. 


thrilling journey (6) 



Two days later one of the explorers and the 
new guide met some Indians on the warpath 
in the woods, and the guide ran away. The 
explorer dashed back to the camp where the 
little party, short of ammunition, expected to 
be attacked at any moment, Mackenzie’s 
Indians were panic-stricken, and even his level 
Frcnch'Canadians were thoroughly dish*.-a\A- 
cned and wanted to make for home. 


After all their dangers ami hardships, must they he turBed hack hy warlike Indians ? See next week’s instalment 
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I Thrilling serial of adventure in Norway | 

I TUESDAY ADVENTURE | 


Fred and 1 go to Norway with 
Uncle George, who is working on 
a hush-hush scientific job. We 
explore a disused mine, and see a 
man named Malcolm Murdoch 
taking photographs. Later, we go 
out with a Norwegian boy, Hans, 
and his sister Greta, and Murdoch 
steals our food and ties Greta up. 
Hans takes us out in his speedboat, 
and H’e are stopped by two other 
men who think iic are working 
with Murdoch. Greta gives the 
signal for an attack. 

8. Counter-attack 

'^HE next moment Hans went into 
action. He sprang forward 
with a length of anchor chain, 
which he brought up with such 
force that it coiled itself round the 
gun, dragging it out of the man's 
hands, 

“Grab the other one!” screamed 
Greta, dodging aside as Hans 
closed in. 

This other man was making the 
mistake of holding the two boats 
together by keeping a foot in each, 
and Hans’ sudden lunge forward 
rocked. our red boat and caught 
him off his balance. He took 
an involuntary step forward as 
Fred and I landed beside him in 
the blue boat, thrusting the boats 
apart by our weight. He hovered 
there hopelessly, doing the splits, 
one foot in each of the rocking 
boats, and then wobbled over back¬ 
wards into the water. 

Greta was already aboard the 
blue boat with us. “Don't let go. 
Hang on to the other boat!” she 
shouted. 

Escape 

Hans and tlie man who '' had 
boarded us were sprawling in the 
stern sheets of the red boat as I 
grabbed a boathook and hung on. 
The boathook was slipping through 
my hands when Greta moved the 
gear lever astern. The engines 
turned with a roar, bringing the 
stern quarters of the two boats 
together again. Even so, Hans 
might have gone on fighting had 
we not all yelled to him to jump. 

He landed in a heap on top of 
Fred. They rolled over together 
as Greta kicked the gear lever into 
the forward position and slammed 
down the throttles. Our wash hit 
the red boat just as they opened 
fire. 

“Give it all we've got, Greta,” I 
said, realising that we had left them 
in the red speedboat that Hans 
claimed to be the second fastest 
in the whole of the Sardanger 
Fjord. 

When he managed to disentangle 
himself from Fred, however, Hans 
was grinning. His hand dived into 
his jacket pocket and brought out 
a key: “When they ordered me 
to cut the engines, I took out the 
ignition key, of course. They’ir 
either have to find the spare key 
or bend a piece of wire to fit—and 
that takes no end of a time.” 

We all felt better for that. But 
a few moments later, when we 
recollected that Murdoch's Flash- . 
ray camera and films were still 


hidden aboard the red boat, we did 
not feel so good. 

, “That’s really torn it,” • said 
Fred. “We shan’t have any 
camera now to take back to Uncle 
George. What are we going to 
do?” - 

In the silence that follow'ed we 
all were thinking very hard. When 
we had awakened that morning to 
hear about the burglary, we had 
been puzzled enough about the 
Murdoch business, though we had 
been certain that he wanted his 
films back. The hold-up by the 
two gunmen left us much less cer¬ 
tain of everything. They seem.ed 
to think that we were on Mur¬ 
doch’s side, and for some reason 

hy John 
Pudney 

they were after Murdoch’s blood. 

Perhaps Murdoch W'as not such 
a villain as we had taken him to 
be? After all, Greta had found him , 
nervous when he first entered the 
hut and he kept on apologising 
while tying her up. 

“What a pity we have had to 
leave the evidence behind,” Fred 
moaned. “Not only the camera 
but Murdoch’s rubber dinghy with 
the bullet holes. I wonder if they 
attacked old Murdoch while he was 
paddling along . . . But talking 
about evidence, what’s all this?” 

Fred was pulling aside an untidy 
heap of tarpaulin—and there was 
Uncle George’s green tweed jacket. 
A wind-cheater, which Greta 
recognised as Bengt Olsen’s, lay 
beside it. With the two coats there 
was some fishing tackle and haver¬ 
sacks containing rations. 

“They didn't go through their 
pockets, anyway,” said Fred ex¬ 
citedly. He was turning out the 
pockets of Uncle George's tweed 
jacket. “Look at this!” He pro¬ 
duced an international driving 
licence, an old envelope, and an 



1 Which title ranks higher; 
Viscount or Duke? 


2 Who was responsible for 
establishing Kew Observa¬ 
tory? 

3 What is the difference be¬ 
tween piebald and skewbald 
horses? 

4 Where are the Blue Moun¬ 
tains? 

5 On which five grounds will 
this season’s Test matches 
with Australia be played? 

6 What are dog watches? 

7 Who is the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations? 

8 Initiate means to begrudge, 
beguile, or begin? 

Answers on page 12 


invitation card to a regimental 
dinner. 

As he so often did. Uncle George 
had used these as notepads. Upon 
the smudgy back of the envelope 
was one of the lists which he some¬ 
times makes overnight to remind 
him about jobs to be done in the 
morning. iLwent like this: 

1. Suggest Bengt doubles deton¬ 
ator charges ... 

2. Contact Dimity by short 
tvave. 

3. Murdoch a blind/ Suggest 
double-check. 

“This note about detonators 
surely show's that they weren’t 
really fishing?” said Greta thought¬ 
fully. “It must mean that they 
were going to do something in the 
workings.” 

“.They might have been doing 
that when their boat was stolen,” I 
suggested. “If we.could find out 
which workings they were . . .” 

“I believe I’ve a clue to that,” 
said Hans, who had brought the 
boat almost to a standstill. “Look 
at the cover of this driving licence! 
Down this side there’s an outline of 
the whole of the Lillifors side of 
the mountain.” 

“And it’s all marked up in 
section—A, B, C, and so on,” I 
broke in. 

“Now, which was the one \vc 
were in?” asked Fred. 

“You must have been in the one 
marked A, lying immediately 
above Lillifors,” Hans said. 

“I wonder what this T means 
written at the bottom?” 

Mountain map 

The dinner invitation card was a 
help, too. Right across the front 
of it W'as a smudgy drawing, an 
enlargement of the section marked 
B on the driving licence. Half- 
finished on the other side was a 
drawing of section C. There were 
no notes except for a large capital 
W on the bottom of section B. 

“I think I can work that one 
out,” said Hans. “It’s that very 
rugged part of the mountain on our 
port side.” 

“Look what I’ve got here,” cried 
Greta, who had been delving into 
the pocket of Bengt Olsen’s wind¬ 
cheater. 

Bengt Olsen was much tidier 
than Uncle George. The sheets 
of paper from his pocket were 
covered with neat rows of figures, 
the meaning of which was quite 
beyond any of us. Tucked into the 
folds, however, was a slip of paper. 
Upon it was one of Uncle George’s 
scrawls: M’s prog. — A. Tiies, B. 
Wed, etc. Underneath, Bengt 
Olsen had scribbled something in 
Norwegian. 

“1 can’t quite make it out,” said 
Greta. “I think it reads: Dimity 
should investigate M. by short 
wave London and Oslo. Of course 
that word Dimity isn’t Norwegian,” 

“This all adds up,” Fred broke 
in. “They’ve got the wind up 
about Murdoch. Either they mean 
his programme or his progress.” 

“That’s right, Fred. Section A 

CoDlinued on pa^e 10 


Lucozade 

the sparkling \ 



replaces 
lost energy 


What is Lucozade ? 

Lucozade is a sparkling, delicious 
drink containing Glucose. 

What is Glucose ? 

Glucose is a very special kind of 
sugar which quickly replaces 
lost energy. 

What is energy ? 

Energy is the power for 
strenuous work or play. 

Drink Lucozade every day. 

2/6d. plus 3d. bottle deposit 
(returnable) 

Sd. plus 2d. bottle 
deposit (returnable) 




Lucozade is recommended l»y 

DOCTORS and NURSES in CLINICS, HOSPITALS, 
NURSING HOMES and SCHOOLS 


tUCOZADE LTD.» GREAT WEST ROAD, BRENTFORD, MIDDX. 


royds 70;i2 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 2\d. stamp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

(Dept. CNl 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 


CIGARETTE CARDS 

Scot] aa. for CATALOGUE of over l.CCO 

BCTiCS. 

ALBUMS to holtl 200 cards 1/91. 

100 uin'ci’cr.t cards 2/9 post free. 

CHEESE LABELS 

25 di/Tcrent 1/9; 50. 3/-; 75. 5/-; 100, 7/*. 
. le'pasc catalogue for 1/3, post free. ’ •- 

. E.H.W. LTD. (Dept. C), . - 
42 Victoria Street, Loudon, S-W.l, 



GREAT CAMPING OFFER 

RIDGE TENT 

sent o/ 

FOR O/- 

^Erand-ucw do lure Para 

__ . k Tfut. All colourR. Ci)iu- 

rlctf. Idt'tii CyclistR, Campers. Lcugtll 7 ft. 
3 in. sleeping base x 4 ft. 6 in. wide x 
3 ft. 6 in. liigii X 12 in. ’vcalls. £2.15.0 or 
6/- deposit and G'* monthly.- Wiih lly-slieer, 
£4.2.6 or 15/- deposit and 9/9 monthly. 
Both carr. 1/6. 

CfUfB/A/fD suEPmm 

uwiofira/ jf/fp &iouNPmer 

uarauteecl waterproof. 
Complete with tape, etc. 

9 ft. by 3- ft. 
Weight 3 lb. 
18/9, post, 
etc.,.1/-or sent 
for 3/6 and 
3/6 monthly. 


BRITISH 

RIDCE TENT 


ARMY 


Stnt for 



22'6 


r.vtends approx. 10 ft. X 6 ft. X 6 t. W.nlls 
3 ft'. Ti-'iest vahie offered. Beal "’atcroroof . 
e-anvas. Portable, but very stout cloth. Com- 
I'lcte, £9.12.6 or 22/6 deposit and 25/- 
luonthly. Carr. 5/*. 

Send, for TBEE illustrated LISTS of our srire.''b 
srdoction of TEXTS, Fly-sheets, Jlarquws, 
{■Jroundshcet.s, and nil camping cquipmepr. 
Binoculars, Watches, Clotliiag, cte., etc., TEllilS. 
rivase state the LISTS yov\ require. 
HEADQUARTER &. GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN/13), 196-200 Cold- 
harbour Lane, Lo'ughborougli Junction, London, S.E.5. Uin/i'u.H ^uf. 1 p.iii. ICtd. 



18/9 


Post. 1/’- 
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FREE 4 GIANTS 4 FREE 








t,x * / 


1,000 STAMPS 6/9 

ALL DIFFKIIEXT. NO GREAT BRITAIN. 

500, 3/-; 250, 1/6; loo, 9d. 
BRlTISir COLS.: 100, 1/3; 200, 3/3; 300, 
6/6. TRIANGULAKS: 10, 1/6; 25, 4/6; 
50, 10/-. RAILWAY ENGINES: 15, 1/3; 
25, 2/3; 50, 5/6. FLAGS : 10, 1/3; 25. 2/9. 
MAPS: 10. 1/3; 25, 2/9. SHIVS: 10. 1/-; 
25, 2/3. AIRMAILS: 25, 1/6. POSTAGE 
2id. EXTRA. 

Approvals and Catalogue of stamp bargains 
oa request. 

S. TATLOW & SONS, Eckington, Sheffield 


STAMPS ON APPROVAL 

Wc have three ranges of Approvals. 

1 Br. Cols, (many MINT including 
NEW QUEEN ISSUES). 

2. GREAT BRITAIN. 

3. U.S.A. 

Send for selections of the countries ■which 
interest YOUl PROMPT and INDIVIDUAL 
attention, and. rememher—-wo send POST 

FREE! 

BENNETT (C), 

44 Parrel Road, RETFORP, Notts. 


Just ask for “ GIANTS ” and my 
discount Approvals, enclosing 
3 d. postage. 


BERNARD L SHERWOOD (14/CN) 

-- 97 HEATH LAHE, IPSWfCH- 


FREE 


<W • V V V 

QUEEN ASTRID 
MOURNING STAMP 

ABSOLUTELY FREE. One of the most lovely 
stamps ever to be issued. This beautiful black stamp, 
with black borders, was issued by BELGIUM, in 
1935 in mourning for Queen Astrid, killed in a 
tragic car accident. It is an historic stamp to 
enhance the interest and value of your very own 
collection. Just write for MOURNING STAMP 
FREE and ask to see a selection of Windsor 
Stamps on Approval. Enclose a 2^d. stamp for 
posting CO you. 

WINDSOR STAMP Co. 

(DEPT. C.N.), UCKFiELD, SUSSEX 


FREE 


Stamp Album .with 
64 PAGES, 120 
illustrations, holds 
oyer 1200 stamps 
with space for new 
issues and I N- 
DEXED with much 
useful information. The ideal 
album for beginners or hold¬ 
ing duplicates. Make sure voii 
get one. Send TODAY'for 
this FREE gift, enclosing 6d. 
Postage, and request Approvals and price list. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND LTD. 

(GN), WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL 


Coronation 

to be issued in JUNE, 1953 

Complete Crown Colonial Sot of 62 14/3 

and 

Complete EC t from the. other Countries (44) 35/6 
or 

The above two sets (total 106 stamp for) 49/6 
Cash with order. Postage extra (inland 3d., 

Foreign 4d., RcEi.stration 6d. in addition to 
the postage). 

These pi’icos are for the unused stamps 
announced up to time of going to press, and 
ore subject to our receiving supplies. If any 
values siiould ho altered or not issued .a 
correspondiug alteration will be made to the 
price. 

When ordering please ask for a selection of 
our World Famous Approval .sheets. 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN 

(Deiit'. C.N.), South Hackney, London,- 

E.9, England. Established 1880. _ 

■ THE six BRITISH MONARCHS 
PACKET. STAMPS FROM QUEEN 
VICTORIA TO QUEEN ELIZABETH 

This wonderful pifl contains not only this 
- - SCARCE OLD VICTORIAN STAMP from the 
Australian STATE OF QUEENSLAND'; but also 
, a rare VICTORIAN STAMP from the STATE 
i OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA : a fine old KING 
j EDWARD VII issue; a larye KING GEORGE V 
f Jubilee; one of the few stamps issued during the 
, short reisn of KING EDWARD VIII, now Duke 
: of Windsor ; a large KING GEORGE VI pictorial 
j showing coastal scene ; one of the first stamps 
issued of our present Queen. Her Majesty 
Queen ELIZABETH II ; a CORONATION STAMP. 

I and other interesting and obsolete rarities 
Victory stamps, etc. 

THESE ARE ABSOLUTELY FREE—Just ask to see. our famous pktorta! 
discount Approvals and enclose 2 Id. postage. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP COMPANY 

(N 15) BRIDGNORTH. SHROPSHIRE. 


FREE 


ALL 


COUNTRY COLLECTIONS 

(ALL DIFFERENT) 


50 Airmails 
50 Argentine 
100 Australia 
100 Austria 
SO Dohemia Ss 

Moravia 1/- 
200 Brit. Kmpire 3/6 


3/' 

1/4 

6/6 

1/6 


100 Bulgari.a 
50 Canada 
25 Ceylon 
100 China 
25 Cochin 
25 Colombia 
25 Pakistan 


3/« 

1/6 

1/8 

1/3 

2 /- 

1 /- 

1/3 


100 Denmark 2/- 
50 French Cols. 1/3 
25 Fr. Morocco !/■ 
100 Germany 1/- 
40 Hitler Heads 1/6 


SO Holland 
50 Iran 
100 Italy 
25 Jamaica 
100 Itussia 
100 Switzerland 
25 Vatican 


!/■ 

2/4 

1/2 

2 /. 

3/9 

2/6 

2 /. 


25 Liechienstpin 1/3 


POSTAGE 2|d. EXTRA. Send for full 
list of pacUcts, also Xcw Is-suo List which 
gives details of Coronation stamps and special 
Coron.Tliou Albums. Gibbons’ Whole Woi’ld 
Simpliticd Catalogue 1840-1953, 19/8. Post 
paid. 

H. H. G. VORLEY 

35 New Oxford St, London, W.C.l. 


THIS PACKET FREE 


This packet of stamps depicted above 
(twice the size shown) is given FREE. 
Send 2?,d. for postage and ask to see 
our pictorial discount Approvals, 

G. SMITH, P.T.s. (T) 

95 Ocean Rd., South Shields, Co. Durham. 


FREE! 2 FALKLAND Is. & CANADA 

POLAR BEAR ISSUE 


Free to collectors requesting our famous 
■Quality’ Approvals. Send 3d. (Abroad 
6d.) for our postage. If you wish you 
liiay join “The Code Stamp Club,** 
1/-. Full details with applic.ation 

foi-m. 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Dept. 33, 
CANTERBURY, Kent^^ 


SPORTS SHORTS 


John Felling is only 16, but he is 
already showing promise of 
following in the footsteps of his 
famous fencing father, Albert 
Felling, former triple national 
champion. While still at school 
John beat his father in an A.F.A. 
tournament. 

JjE.VMON King, 16-year-old Cali¬ 
fornian High School boy, has 
returned 9.6 seconds for the 100 
yards, and 20.9 seconds for the 220 
yards. Another young sprinter, 18- 
year-old Michael Agostini, of 
Trinidad, has run the 100 yards in 
9.4 seconds. 

John Tandy, the brilliant young 
Australian athlete, hopes to be¬ 
come the first man to run a mile in 
4 minutes. With this in view, he has 
adopted the training tactics of the 
great Emil Zatopek—3V miles a 
day in alternate fast and slow 
spells, and five miles twice a week. 

“^^rHEN the England Soccer side 
leave on Thursday for their 
tour of South America Mr. Arthur 
Ellis, the 1952 Cup Final referee, 
will accompany them—Ihe first 
time an England football side have 
taken their own referee with them 
when travelling abroad. 

j^Jany more records were set up 
at the recent London A.C. 
Schools championships, proving 
that the standard of Britain’s young 
athletes is still rising. Perhaps the 
outstanding performance was the 
record mile in 4 minutes 21.8 
seconds by 17-year-old Roger 

Dunkley, of William Ellis School, 

Higligate—the fastest mile by a boy 
of his age ever recorded in this 
country. Michael Wheeler, of 
Taunton, retained his 440 yards 
title in the record time of 50 

seconds, and also won the 100 
yards. 

J'he two teams of the South Park 
Boys F.C., Ilford, Essex, have 
this season won four cups and 
two shields, scoring 314 goals and 
conceding 33. On Saturday they 
will be striving for their seventh 
trophy when they meet . Lycee 

Fran 9 ais (a team formed from 
French boys studying in London). 


J'he first three in the pole vault 
event at' the London A.C. 
Schools meeting were all from 
the John Ffsher School, Surrey, 
winners of the Challenge Cup. The 
boys are coached and trained by 
Franz Stampfl, the Austrian 
athletics expert. He has recently 
been invited to become chief 
national coach to Austria. 

J'he target of seven feet has long 
been the aim of high lumpers. 
Experts arc hoping that this 
height will be reached this year by 
Kenneth Weisner of the U.S. 
Navy, w'ho recently broke the 
world indoor record with a leap 
of 6 feet 10} inches. It is usually 
reckoned that a jumper is capable 
of a further two inches when 
taking off from cinders. 



As Switzerland has no arlifici.";! 
ice rinks—and no ice during the 
summer—llicsc yoimg skaters, 
Kristin W'olfensherger and 
LiscloUe .Mncllcr, have come to 
the Empire Pool at Weinlrley to 
train for their country’s skating 
championships. 

gtx boys and two girls have been 
chosen by the L.T.A. for 
coaching under the Young Players 
Fund. The boys arc R. Wilson, 
B. Knight, A. Pickard, M. Hann, 
P. Moys, and C. Day. The girls 
are junior champion Valerie Pitt 
and 14-year-oId Sonia Cox. They 
may go to Australia to play tennis 
next winter. 

A. LITTLE-KNOWN trophy is the 
MacRobertson Shield, the in¬ 
ternational croquet trophy. It 
came into the news recently v/hen 
New Zealand, who won the shield 
from England in 1950, accepted a 
challenge to defend the trophy in 
this country next year. 


TUESDA Y ADVENTURE 


CoiilGiiied from page 9 

on Tuesday ... B on Wednesday, 
and so on. It was Tuesday when 
we first saw Murdoch on the 
underground lake, and he'd said in 
his cable that he'd be opcraliiig on 
a Tuesday." 

“Perhaps this Dimity is the name 
of a ship,” said Greta. “The 
English names for ships always 
seem funny to us.” 

“That would make sense of 
Uncle George's notes . . . contact 
Dimity by short wave. jfave 
you ever heard of a boat of that 
name, Hans'.’” 

“Not in these waters, and I 
know most of the English boats 
coming in and out of Bergen and 
the fjords.” 

“Could she be Royal Navy?” I 
wondered aloud. 

But Hans had been thinking of 
more immediate things. “By going 
to the mountain hut on Wednes¬ 
day, Murdoch broke his pro¬ 
gramme,” he said slowly. “Sup¬ 


pose your Uncle George and Bengt 
tried to carry out that programme 
themselves? That would mean 
that they went to section B on 
Wednesday—and they would now 
be there or in section C, which lies 
farther over on our port side . . . 
Now Bengt always wears special 
overalls when he visits such work¬ 
ings as these. If they changed out 
of their jackets into the over¬ 
alls . . .” 

He hesitated. 

“You mean they're still there— 
somewhere in section B or C?” 

Suddenly we were all talking at 
once; and the outcome of it was 
that Hans went back to the wheel, 
turned it down hard to port and 
cased open the throttles. We were 
heading with all speed, but with 
all caution, towards those pro¬ 
hibited areas marked B and C in 
the drawing on the back of Uncle 
George's international driving 
licence. 

To he continued 


The Children’s Newspaper, May 9, 1953 


THE FffiST 

QUEEN 

ONSTAMPS! 

Famous Id. Red and 
other stamps of 
Queen Victoria’s 
reign FREE in novel POCKET 
WALLET. Also WATERMARK 
DETECTOR ' and PERFORATION 
GAUGE, to all sending 3d. stamp 
requesting our famous all-world pic¬ 
torial Approvals. Lots of other free 
gifts to choose from too! 

List of albums and all accessories sent 
FREE 

A. ROBERTS (Dept. CN) 

8t Thistledene, East Molesey, Surrey 


We Will Give 



100,000 STAMPS FREE 

this month. Have you had your share? 
Write to-day for 200 free stamps which 
will be sent without delay, and request 
discount Approvals. Postage appreciated. 


P. OWEN (CN9I). “Bayona,” 

Heysoms Ave., Greenbank, Northwich, 
Cheshire. 


KING GEORGE VI 1937 
^ CORONATION SETS 

Each Crown Colony 1/6 per set. Hint 
i.r fine used. Dominion Sets quoU'd [ 
on roquesr. Add thpse historic stamps \ 
to j’OT.r collection while prices are still [ 
reasonable. When ordering, pleaso st.Ttc I 
clearly which colonies required. Postage ^ 
2'.d. extra. 

. T. F. HOLLAND 

Station Road, Sibsey, 'Boston, I.incs. 


British Colonial, Foreign Spacefillers, 
15 a Id. Pictorials, Commemoratives, 
Colonial, Foreign, id., id., Id. 

Postcard secures hundreds of 
Approvals. 

PILGRIM 

25 ALTON RD., WALLISDOWN, 
BOURNEMOUTH. 


T'’ '■i' «' 'W W W' VW V , 

> TWO British Colonial GIFTS ; 

FREE POSTAGE 

All applicants for my popular Discount ' 
Approvals will receive sets of ' 

BERMUDA & BRITISH GUIANA' 

> FREE, and I will pay the postage to i 

> you. Just send a letter or postcard. ( 
\ Also CHEESE LABELS on Approval. 

y MALCOLM MATSON 

^ 308 London Road, Staines, Middx. 


FREE^ 

GIFTS 


This Month 

10 DIFFERENT 

rirrov ^arge Russia 

liVliK'JL 3d. formy famous Approvals 


MONTH! 


A. J. BAILEY, 
Woodland, STATION RD., 
tOKEIIAMPTON, DEVON. 


ANOTHER 


MAGNIFICENT SET FREE! 

Following on the success of my last advertise¬ 
ment, I am offering another Great Mint Set 
(including Triangnlars), FREE to Approval 
applicants enclosing postage. By tlio 
way—most, customers ask lor iTirthcT selec- 
lioiis. Could it be because I give Value for 
Money P St’Ud for yours to-day and see tor 
yourself I 1 

E. J. SMITH (CN) (Postal Bu.siiies.f Oi>hj) 

5 Fnlford Street. LIVERPOOL. 5. 

CDCE mint BRITISH 
rilCC COLONIAL PICTORIALS 

OF MAURITIUS, CAYMAN, MALTA, 
SEYCHELLES, etc. 

To all who sond 2Ad. stamp and ask to 
see our Discount Approvals of sets and 
single stamps. Many other Free Gifts 
for regular customers. 

W. BAKER, C.N.lb, 

24 Side, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


SHADOWGRAPH FREE! 

To all applicants for mv splendid Approvals 
I will send one of these MYSTIFYING 
CORONATION NOVELTIES absolutely 
FREE. Enclose 2Jd. stamp for postage. 
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For those who cannot see 


Mayfield, in Sussex, is to give 
the money raised by its Corona¬ 
tion pageant on June 3 to help to 
provide radios and Braille books 
for the blind. The pageant will 
depict the visit of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth I to Sir Thomas Gresham at 
Mayfield in 1575. 

Leicestershire homage 

Leicestershire children are pre¬ 
paring for the schools’ pageant, 
called - Elizabeth to Elizabeth, 
which is to be presented at 
Leicester on May 20 and 21. Per¬ 
formers will be 1500 boys and girls 
from every town and village. 
There will be a massed choir of 
5C0 children, as well as dancers, 
an orchestra, and a military band 
of 200. 

Dipping at Deeping 

A tug-of-war across the River 
Weliand, in Lincolnshire, is to take 
place on June 2 between 12 men 
from Deeping Gate and 12 from 
Market Deeping. It will be won 
by the team which pulls all its 
opponents into the water. The 
challengers. Deeping Gate, assert 
that they are “men of goodly 
stature and muscular prowess, well 
versed in the art of. tuggery.” 
Market Deeping says its cham¬ 
pions are “yeomanry good and 
true, of strong physique.” 

The Terminist. an 85-ton Brix- 
ham ketch, will carry about 40 Sea 
Rangers at the Naval Review on 
June 15. 

Celehrations at the Rock 

Gibraltar is to be decorated and 
illuminated, and it is also planned 
to hold a military tattoo, a 
children’s rally, and a firework 
display. Schoolchildren will be 
given commemorative medals. 

About a thousand Scouts com¬ 
ing from the Provinces to sell the 
Coronation programme in London 
will be accommodated in the halls 
of the Royal Horticultural Society. 



Preparing the Chair 

The 650-ycar-old Coronation 
chair has been cleaned and re¬ 
stored by Mr. David Williams and 
his fellow artist Mr. W. Percival 
Prescott. . Their most exciting 
moment was when they discovered, 
beneath the grime of centuries, a 
13th-century frieze'of oak leaves, 
acorns, and small birds. 


Descriptions of the Coronation 
will be taken to Austria by a 
thousand carrier pigeons which are 
being brought to London by air. 

Dorothy Ilorgati, 
aged If, -of Salt- 
burn, Yorkshire, 
who has been 
chosen to repre¬ 
sent East Qevc- 
land Girl Guides 
at the Coronalioit. 

More than 2000 children in 
costume will enact scenes from 
Tudor times at the Butts Stadium 
at Coventry on June 11. 



Scouts and policemen in camp 

Forty Scouts are to act ms 
orderlies and batmen to 3000 
policemen in camp in Kensington 
Gardens. The policemen are com¬ 
ing to London to help to line the 
Coronation route. Scouts have 
also volunteered to do washing-up 
at policemen’s temporary canteens 
in-London's parks. 

Westminster dustcarts will fly 
Union Jacks on June 2, and dust¬ 
men and road sweepers will wear 
Tudor roses with red, white, and 
blue ribbons in their hats. 


And the people rejoice 

A BBC film showing how 
British people celebrated Coro¬ 
nation Day in many parts of the 
Commonwealth and elsewhere will 
be shown on TV on June 15. 
Sections of the film will be flown 
to London to be made up into a 
picture lasting 75 minutes. It will 
be called: And the People Rejoice. 


STAMP NEWS 

grocKHOLM this year celebrates its 
700th anniversary. To mark 
the occasion, Sweden will issue two 
stamps during the summer depict¬ 
ing a view of the old town and the 
new and old seals of the city. 

'Phe demand for the new Queen 
Elizabeth ltd. and 2id. 
stamps led to nearly 1+ million 
more being sold in the last three 
months of last year than in the 
corresponding period of 1951. 

NEW set of Finnish stamps will 
illustrate different branches of 
the work of the Red Cross. 

pnE opening of the European 
Philatelic Exhibition at Venice 
on May 7 for ten days is being 
iiiarked by a new Italian stamp. 

y,ETTERS will be postmarked with 
a Coronation design next 
month. Air-letter forms bearing 
a commemorative design and a 
new double-size 6d. stamp will be 
available. 

PMe birth of St. Bernard 800 years 
ago will be comrhemorated by 
a French stamp. 


CAMERAS FOR SIX 
CN READERS! 

Congratulations to the following 
winners of CN Competition 
No. 24, who were each awarded a 
camera; AVIS DENNETT, Birm¬ 
ingham; JOHN GARDNER, 

Croxley Green; ALASTAIR Mc- 
FARLANE, Callander; SANDY 
PHILIP, Glasgow; GILLIAN 

SALTMARSH, Gloucester; 

JOSEPHINE WILDE, Lough¬ 
borough. 

These runners-up received Coro¬ 
nation souvenir cut-out books; Roy 
Abrey, Dover; David Alkcy, New 
Malden; G. L. Barney, Cheam; C. 
Bowden, Gillingham; Elizabeth 

Briggs, Peterborough; Iain Cleary, 
Glasgow; Paul Christiansen, Withy- 
ham; David Conroy, Bromley; 
Christine Davey, Aldershot; Malcolm 
Fidler, Manchester: Peter Fletcher, 
Halifax; Susan Galbraith, Wembley; 
Elaine Gray, Edinburgh; Dorothy 
Hurst, Norwich; Alan Johnson, Fife; 
Christine Matheson, Inverness; John 
Miles, St. Agnes; David Millen, 

Queenborough; Isabel Milne, Scone; 
David Oxby, Sheffield; Margaret 
Rayne, Hcckmondwikc; Michael 
Schlaphoff, Leicester; Denis Smith, 
Chobham; Diana Stevens, Enfield; 
Roger Webber, London, S.W.17. 

Solution: Cathedral, Owl, Rail, 
Oilcan, Nest, Aerial, Tomahawk, 
Inkwell, Overcoat, Number. 



£200 

IIV PRIZES 

In addition to the joy of the enthralling 
task of filling your own Daily Sketch 
Cuttings Book, you may also win one 
of the handsome prizes offered, in 
two separate age classes, for the best 
completed books. Start saving your 
pictures from the Daily Sketch right 
away and so increase the scope of your 
final selection. 


Make your own 
CORO.WATIOIY 


Secure 

Your 

Copy 

Now 


enables you to make 
the most delightful 
personal souvenir of 
Coronation Year, in 
the form of a vivid 
pictorial record built 
up from the most in¬ 
teresting pictures 
found from day to day 
in the Daily Sketch. 
A delightful series of 
Royal pictures from 
1926 to 1952 is already 
included with the book. 


Look for the gay coloured 
newsagents, bookshops 


cover at all 
and stores 


Actual size 
nearly 15" X 10" 


THE 

DAILY SKETCH 
CUTTINGS BOOK 


CHINESE’^^T^^ 
RING "" 
RELEASE 


tery as 
Performed by 
the Leading 
Magicians ! I 
Price / /- post 

-SSXyfreeXSSS 

B.C.IVI./TRICKS 

67 Bayham Street. London, N.W.1. 




‘TABLE f 
CRrCKET” 

The Replica of Test 
and County Cricket 

Played with teams of 
miniature meo. ball, 
and stumps with 
bails. Unique bowl¬ 
ing and batting 
devices. Overarm bowling, double wickets, 
and all the "outs” such as clean bowled, 
stumped, caught, etc. Bodylinc howling. 
Hits for six, four and odd runs. 
ntlCES : 10/1; 14/6 & 40/10. Post Free 
or .send stamp for full details and. Order 
Form to: 

P. A. ADOLPH, Dept. 17, Langton 
Green, Tunbridge "Wells, Kent. 



SCOTTISH MADE KILTS 

in Clan Tartans. The ideal present, eoloiuTul 
and lasting. But kc it bo a real Kilt, made 
by exports. Send stamp, addri.’.s,>ied envelope 
giving a.s many details as possible. Give 
beight it for a lady or gentleman and age 
and lielglit if frjr eliildron, and wc shall send 
an e.stiinate. Wc aro expert and experieneed 
Kilt makers and guarantee a perlecT production. 
For .a s«'Vtn-yeni'-old rost is nroiiiifl £7.0.0 
ami for a tcn-year-old about £8.10.0. 
Ovc/srft.i readcfji .should .lir Mail us. 
J.MacDaviJ & Sen, Kilt Makers. Creetown. Scotland 


SNAPPING DOGS 

on FERRANIA film is the 
guaranteed way of getting 
the very best pictures of 
them. 



CANADA 

CATALOGUE. 

FREE 


This catalogue, which was issued by 
SISSONS, the famous CANADA 
Stamp specialists, contains an 
illustration of EVERY stamp 
issued in CANADA, NEW¬ 
FOUNDLAND AND OTHER 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICAN 
COUNTRIES from 1851 to the 
date of issue. 


Fill in the coupon below and send it to us with 3d. to cover cost of postage and 
packing and we will send you a selection of our WORLD FAMOUS 
APPROVALS and this WONDERFUL CATALOGUE OF CANADIAN 
STAMPS which is normally sold at 2/6. 

. ! Avon Sta.ws 

Adtlres; 

53 THE AVENUE, 
LOWESTOFT 

(Dept. 157)- 
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THE BirAN Tub 


TIDE MARK 

“J)oES thi level of this lake rise 
and fall very much?” the. 
hiker asked the boatman. 

“It doesn't rise or fall at all,” 
came the answer. 

“Isn’t it affected by drought or 
flood, then?” ' 

“No. - I can always tell because 
the water comes up just so far on 
my boat.” ,; , 

' FAMILIAR TREES 
JJawthorn (or Whitethorn) is 
mostly associated with the 
hedgerows. The creamy flowers 
called May are so well known as 
to need no description. In early 
Spring the bright green leaves, 
which arc 
cut into 
three or five 
lobes, a p - 
pear; later, 
they take on 
a distinct 
shine. When 
cut back a 
thick hedge 
is formed, 
which with its sharp spines pro¬ 
vides a formidable barrier. If 
allowed to grow free from prun¬ 
ing, hawthorns reach about 30 
feet, very occasionally 50 feet. 

The bark is rough and of a 
greyish-brown colour; its wood is 
fine and hard. The dazzling 
blossoms of Spring are followed 
later in the year by clusters of 
crimson haws, sometimes called 
peggles. 


JACKO AND CHIMP IN A CASE OF MISTAKEN IDENTrfY 






-.Tracking down pirates and their 
haunts can be a very exciting pastime, . 

Flower legends 

J^Jany legends are told of the 
beautiful cowslips, which gild 
the meadows with their golden 
blossoms. 

They were the special flowers of 
Freia, goddess of Spring. Every 
1000th cowslip was supposed to 
possess magical qualities and if 
held against a rock would lead the 
holder into an enchanted land. ' 

Precious stones and jewels would 
be found there, but should the 
holder drop the flower-key he 
would find himself back in the 
outer world; and the enchanted 
land would be gone for ever. 

Sammy Simple 

_^FTER a great deal of trouble. 
Mother had finally managed 
to get Sammy to go to the dentist. 

“May I see the dentist, please?” 
he asked the receptionist. 

“The dentist is out at present.” 

“Oh, good! When will he be 
out again?” 


-BEDTIME CORNER- 


“losl ball,” says Billy 

pjiLLY had often wanted to go 
with Daddie to the golf 
course, hut he had always been 
told that he was too young. 

Then one day Daddie said 
he could go. “You're too small 
to'act as caddy,” he said, “but 
you can be a sort of ball-boy 
—and I'll give you a penny 
every time you find the ball.” 

They arrived at. the golf 
course, Daddie met his oppo¬ 
nent, and they drove off. 

Billy watched' the white ball 
flash through the air .and land 
on the fairway. And through¬ 
out the game he watched the 
ball like a hawk. This is a 
jolly good game, he thought to 
himself. 

As they were all walking 
back to the clubhouse Billy 
said: “You owe me 46 pennies, 
Daddie.” 

Daddie looked at him in 
amazement. “How do you 
work that out, son?” 

“Well,” said Billy, “not 
counting the times you only hit 
the ball ai. short distance you 
lost it 46 times.” 

Daddie and his opponent 
burst out laughing. “But 
Billy,” chuckled Daddie, “you 
can’t find a ball until it is lost 
—and I didn't lose one ball to¬ 
day.” 

Billy’s hopes fell. Golf was 
not such a good game after all. 


BUTTERFLY BALLET 

Jn an old-world garden filled 
with scented flowers, 

. Butterflies arc dancing through 
the sunny hours. 

Peacocks and Red Admirals, 
Painted Ladies gay, 

Are practising their ballet, for 
Coronation Day. 
Tortoiseshells and Commas, 
with colours soft and bright, 
ffandsome Purple Emperors, 
with swift and graceful flight, 
Fritillaries and Swallow-tails, 
through the month of May, 
Are practising a ballet, for 
Coronation Day. 


In a square 

'^^’’hen you have decided what 
the objects are in each of 
these squares you will find that 
their initials will make a word 



J-JN 

aao 

NOl 


'iiqqaj *3 Sudjq 
isju *jMo ‘dox 


And the chance of capturing one 
red-handed shoidd not be missed.. 


Though it is really advisable to first 
make sure that he is really a pirate. 


Not on speaking terms 
Young John arrived at school 
with his face wreathed in 
smiles. “We've got a new baby at 
our house,” he told his teacher. 

“Have you. What is its name?” 

“Oh, we don't-know yet. We 
can’t understand what it says.” 


Hidden places 

first’s a very well-known 
fruit; 

My second can mean near. 

My whole's a town in Westmor¬ 
land, 

A castle still stands here. 

Answer next week 

CAN YOU READ THIS PICTURE-SENTENCE? 




rfie Children’s News{>nter, May 9, /953 

FROM FIVE LErfERS 

piVE letters are mine and deceit I 

e.xpress; 

Take away one and there’s warmth 
to excess; 

Take off another—I do this to cake; 

And I turn .preposition when one 
more you take; 

Then, off with another, and now 
you can see 

Only an article's now left of me. 

Ansa er next week 

The gi-ant 

, J SAW upon oitr village green. 

The biggest ant I’ve ever seen; 

Its gait was ponderous and slow. 

Its huge grey form would scarcely 
go 

Into the monstrous, white mar¬ 
quee— 

It was an elephant, you see! 

YOUNG QUIZ—answers 

1 Duke. 

2 George III. 

3 Piebald horses arc marked with 
white and black patches; skewbalds 
are marked with white and a colour 
other than black. 

4 New South Wales. 

5 Trent Bridge, Lord's, Old Trafford 
Headingly, and the-Oval. 

6 They are the half watches on board 
ship of two hours each from four 
to six and from six to eight in the 
evening. 

7 Mr. Dag Hammarskjold. 

8 Begin. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

llidd.n playtrs. LangtoiJ, Holden, Bell, Farm. 
Taylor 


•Hop l Jo S3Jni3ld Udtjo 'Kvpiioq UO U3lfA\ *puO OJdlUOd O 3ADtf StllM) 3i/X 


FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

An Early Caterpillar. By the 
stack of hay Ann saw a huge cater¬ 
pillar. Its long hairs were.a rich 
chestnut and black, tipped with 
silver. “Don, here's a lovely, furry 
caterpillar!” she called excitedly. 
Her brother came running. 

“It's a ‘Woolly'Bear,*” he said. 
“I believe they change to Tiger 
■Moths.” 

“Quite right, Don,” remarked 
Farmer Gray, overhearing. “This 
gentleman has been hibernating 
during the winter, probably in a 
haystack. When he has finished 
growing he will spin a flimsy 
cocoon in which to pupate. At 
about the end of the month, or 
•just after, a handsome Tiger Moth 
will emerge.” ' 




Simple roller-skating 

'J'o learn to skate is easy. 
Most anyone can do it. 
The reason for this is because. 
You quickly tumble to it. 


Shimwell, 

Find the flowers 
Primrose, candytuft, 
cowslip,- buttercup, 
honeysuckle, snow¬ 
drop, bluebell, Lon¬ 
don pride, sweet pen, 
carnation 

Chain Quiz 
Bristol, olive, Vene¬ 
zuela, Lamb 
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CHAIN QUIZ 


b’r 


Solutions to the following elites 
arc linked, the last two letters of 
the first answer being the first two 
letters of the second, and so on. 

1. Far Eastern country, within 
the British Commonwealth until 
1948; produces quantities of timber, 
rice, gold, and rubies. 

2. A 16th-century dramatist, the 
first to make effective use of blank 
verse; Doctor Faustus is his most 
famous play. 

3. An 18th-century divine who, 
with his younger brother, founded 
Methodism; is said to have 
preached more than 40,000 
sermons. 

4. Australian lake, with an area 
of 4000 square miles; becomes a 
salt marsh in dry weather; named 
after its discoverer. 

Answers next week 
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the word for Toffee 


^du^\d V- TAArxids-tonc 

Makers of Super-Kreem and Kreemy Toffees, 
the coffees with the “Kreemy" texture. 

















































































































